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DOCUMENTS: PRESIDENT TITO IN AFRICA 


IN THE WAKE OF THE VISIT TO AFRICA 


By Josip DJERDJA 


RESIDENT Tito’s visit to Africa ended with 

the publication of a joint communiqué by 

Tito and Nasser inthe U.A.R. on April 22 which sum- 

marized the subjects and problems that had been 

the main topics of discussion throughout the Pre- 
sident’s two-month African tour. 

The tour, as is known, covered Ghana, Liberia, 
Mali and Guinea in Black Africa; Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco in Maghreb — where the President met the 
leaders of the Aigerian Provisional Government; 
and finally the United Arab Republic whose leader 
President Tito met for the ninth time on this 
occasion. Although it evolved as a single whole and 
along the lines of one and the same basic policy, 
the visit can be divided into three stages, each of 
which is characterised by a special feature of its own. 

As far as Black Africa is concerned, this was the 
Yugoslav President's first contact with the countries 
and peoples of that African region. Before visiting 
these countries however, President Tito met Dr 


Nkrumah on several occasions in New York, while 
shortly before leaving on his trip, he was host to 
an honoured guest from Africa, the head of the 
young Republic of Guinea. Yet, in a way, these were 
but preliminary contacts which were to pave the 
way for far closer ties such as could be established 
only after days and weeks spent with the people 
and governments of the five countries of Black 
Africa. While on the subject of Black Africa, it 
should be recalled that this is a part of the globe 
to which the rest of the world has been paying 
increasing attention of late, for the profound and 
extensive progressive processes taking place in thi: 
region are giving birth to powerful forces of inde- 
pendence and peace where darkness and enslavement 
prevailed for decades and centuries. Even apart 
from the concrete reasons for which the immediate 
interests of our country necessitate direct contacts 
with all countries, including those of Africa — the 
mere fact that the countries of Black Africa are in 


the stage of seeking and determining their general 
orientation, wouldhave been an argument strong 
enought to prompt and justify such a _ strenuous 
mission as was undertaken by President Tito. The 
timing of the visit could hardly have been better, 
and consequently one should not doubt, for a single 
moment, that the visit will be followed, both imme- 
diately and over a longer period of time, by the 
desired results of better understanding and co-ope- 
ration between Yugoslavia and the countries of 
Black Africa, and better co-ordination of joint efforts 
for the promotion of the general cause of progress 
and peace in this troubled world of ours. 

The time of the visit to the countries of Maghreb 
was marked in a special way by two events. The 
first happened just before the visit when Morocco 
suffered a great loss through the death of her king, 
a great patriot, who died just as he was completing 
the formation of the independent political course 
of his country, from which Africa and the whole world 
expected so much. The second was the unfortunate 
crisis reached at the time of the visit after the efforts 
to end, by negotiations on an equal footing, the 
difficult and tragic war in Algeria and _ against 
Algeria which France has conducted so blindly and 
so hopelessly, right from the beginning, for six full 
years. During the meeting between President Tito 
and the leaders of the Algerian Provisional Govern- 
ment, a joint effort was made to investigate the 
prospects for a genuine negotiated settlement to be 
arranged as soon as possible, one that would sa- 
tisfy both the legitimate rights of Algeria and the 
interests of Africa and peace — for which it is 
essential that Algeria be independent. Such a settle- 
ment would, moreover, benefit the true interests of 
Feance herself. In fact, any settlement would benefit 
French interests while a protraction of the war 
would inevitably be to their disadvantage. The 
deplorable consequences to which France’s wavering 
and de Gaulle’s inability to approach negotiations 
boldly on an equal footing, have led — is shown by 
‘the revolt of the ‘military-extremists against de 
Gaulle and against the policy of negotiation. The 
revolt is the product of the Paris Government's po- 
licy of delay and irresolution, and the undermining 
of the negotiations at Evian on the eve of the meeting 
only encouraged the extremists to embark upon an 
adventure of unpredictable consequences. For France, 
the consequences will, most certainly, be unpleasant 
and difficult. It has been revealed, once more, that 
France should never, and least of all today, have 
thought her enemies to be the critics of her policy 
in Algeria and of her hesitation to negotiate, since 
her enemies are rather to be found among_ those 
who approved such a policy and advised her to fol- 
low the road which in the end would lead her to 
disaster. 

The dominant feature of the final stage of Pre- 
sident Tito’s African tour was his ninth meeting 
with President Nasser whose loyalty to the cause 
of independence, that of his own country and of 
Africa, besides the strength of his personality, have 
helped him secure for the country an outstanding 
place in the contemporary world and a reputation 


she has never enjoyed before. The subjects an i 
problems discussed in the course of the visit wei i 
probably for the most part the same as those re] 
viewed during the meetings in other African co 
tries which are confronted, to more or less the sa | 
extent, with identical difficulties and problemsj| 
whether relating to the fate and affairs of Africh). 
or matters of concern to the wider internationd 
community of which we are all an inseparable part | 
In the U.A.R., just as in Guinea, Mali, Ghana) 
Togo, Liberia, Morocco and Tunisia, prime i 
portance was given to seeking ways and means 
ending all forms of colonialism throughout Afric 
as completely as possible and within the shortesy é 
possible time, with special emphasis on the nee Ii 
for putting an end to colonial wars, adventures an¢|) 
speculations, such as those in the Congo, Algeriag 
Angola, Laos and elsewhere — where the legitimate i 
rights and aspirations of the people are being)) 
violated and the vital interests of peace ignored|} 
This time, too, the conviction was reasserted, 
that the abolition of colonialism in all itf 
forms is not only demanded by the _ indisputable 
right of every nation to independence and fre 
development, but also by the acute need for world 
peace which is continuously jeopardized by  th¢ 
insatiable colonial appetites and the inability of the 
colonial powers to realize that the time is overduc 
for them to leave the world stage as colonial po+4 
wers. It is particularly noteworthy that as regards 
the Congo question, it was re-affirmed that the 
crisis there should be ended through the satisfactio 
of the legitimate rights of that country and the re. | 
cognition of the government in Stanleyville whic i 
is the only successor of the government that invite 
the UN Mission to the Congo to help oppose foreign 
intervention and interference. 


During the visit to the U.A.R, the foreign invasion 
against Cuba took place, and Nasser and Tito issued} 
a joint statement in connection with this. The attack) 
which took place at a most critical moment, set of i 
a wave of protest and revolt throughout the world] 
The invasion against a small country launched fon 


1 


no reason at all, by armed gangs with the assistance} 
of numerous interested small and big countries, was 
received by the world and the two Presidents as ye 1 
another warning of the danger the world was heading 
for owing to the wilfullness of the big and strong 
countries and their utter irresponsibility with regard 
to world peace. Judging from the attitude of the: 
independent countries in the UNO, this time too 
as On many previous occasions, the world under-! 
stood this warning correctly. President Tito and 
President Nasser, for their part, drew the essentia 
conclusions in regard to the practical action whicht 
the world and, first of all, the independent, uncom-| 
mitted countries must take in such conditions 
they wish to forestall the dangers intimated by the 
Cuban example. For quite some time, the world has 
been aware of the growing danger threatening from 
neo-colonialistic tendecies and the tendency of the 
big powerful countries to impose their will on the 
smaller countries on the basis of the right of the 
Stronger and the law of force, while paying little or 


no regard at all to the fact that this policy is just 
as unpopular and hated as it is dangerous both for 
world peace and the interests of the great powers, 
themselves, which are never so big and powerful 
as to be able to play with the rights of others and 
the vital interests of the world community and still 
Temain unpunished. 


With this in view, the joint communiqué refers 
to the need for the greater engagement of all the 
forces of the world, and primarily the independent 
forces, and for greater co-ordination of their efforts 
in order to advance the cause of peace on the basis 
of respect for the rights and interests of both the 
big and small, developed and less developed coun- 
tries of the world. With the same aim in view, the 
communiqué suggests more concrete efforts by the 
independent and peaceloving forces so as to contri- 
bute, in time and in an adequate manner, to a de- 
velopment, on the one side, led to the deplorable 
events in the Congo, Algeria, Laos, etc., and on the 
other, to the gross invasion of little Cuba no less 
alarming for the fact that it suffered complete failu- 
re, for it is a reflection of an unsound atmosphere 
and an equally unsound policy in the relationship 
of the big towards the small. 


Bilateral relations between Yugoslavia and the 
African countries have already been notably 
advanced, though with some they may have pro- 
gressed more than with others. Relations with the 
youngest African states, are particularly promising. 
In respect of political co-operation and co-operation 
in the fields of trade, technology, exchange of scien- 
tific, cultural and technical experience, etc., we have 
encountered no difficulties or obstacles, whatsoever, 
in relations with these countries. The only problem 
that has presented itself in this respect is the still 
noticeable lack of available means which would 
make it possible for co-operation with the African 
countries to attain that scope and intensity for 
which both the objective conditions exist and a 
mutual interest and good will. This means 
that every coming year will see a_ steady 
growth and expansion of this co-operation and a 
growing harmony in the efforts made on the stage 
of world politics; for both our country and _ the 
countries of Africa are in the course of extensive 
construction and internal emancipation, which are 
continuously increasing mutual needs and possibi- 
lities for co-operation in all spheres of mutual re- 
lations. 

Subordinating her narrow, immediate interests 
to the general cause of progress in peace, Yugosla- 
via like the African countries which President: Tito 
has visited, gave priority to the general cause of 
Africa and international co-operation upon which, 
alone, it is possible to build a lasting and siable 
peace for everybody. For, peace has always bven the 
precondition for survival — not only for the sniall. 
underdeveloped countries, but for all others as well, 
including the large and the largest countries. If 
this is so — and today this is increasingly recognized 
as an unquestionable fact — then the big countries, 
as well as the small, the powerful as those less po- 


werful should be equally interested in action so as 
never to threaten peace. By settling their mutual 
relations in such a manner as to ensure a lasting 
and stable peace, they would be acting in their own 
best interests. 


It should also be noted that President Tito vi- 
sited Africa in the capacity of head of a European 
country, thus setting an example which should be 
followed by other European countries in their re- 
lations with the new states of Asia and Africa. Co- 
operating in the elimination of the remains of a 
difficult and outlived past, the European countries 
should all without exception start building their re- 
lations with the new countries and worlds outside 
Europe on entirely new bases, as this is in their 
own interest and to their future advantage. 


In contemporary conditions, the position of the 
European and non-European countries is similar if 
not identical, and just as in peace, in a contemporary 
war too, their fate would be the same. 

It should be remembered that the Yugoslav Pre- 
sident was visiting Africa as head of a socialist 
country. He endeavoured to demonstrate to the 
countries he visited and to the world, socialism 
and its attitude towards nations, their problems and 


- the general -difficulties of the contemporary world. 


Since he has always, on all occasions, spoken both 
as head of a European country and leader of a so- 
cialist country — he has, undoubtedly, helped to 
spread through the world the truth about socialism, 
proving it to be the synonym for progress in peace 
for all, the cause of all nations and the cause of the 
world’s future. Yugoslavia and her policy have been 
spreading the truth about socialism throughout the 
world ever since the first day of her independent 
life, ever since she so successfully began to present 
an eloquent example of active coexistence with 
countries having different social systems in an 
endeavour to help create a world of equal, free and 
secure nations, a world which will have annuled 
relations based on the right of the stronger and the 
law of force. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


SPACE AND POLITICS 


By Ale’ BEBLER 


ELL, the first man has flown into space and 

returned safely to earth. During his flight he 
was able to observe our planet from an altitude of 
several hundred kilometres, to see its shape and 
colour and the ring of atmosphere which sur- 
rounds it. 

The first feeling with which we received the news 
of the flight was one of pride in man, his ability and 
his possibilities. A huge victory has been won in the 
struggle to overcome the forces of nature. The pro- 
gress of science and technology has made it possible 
for a human being to take off from our planet and 
peep into the space around it. It is a big stride for- 
ward in man’s knowledge of the world surrounding 
him. His insatiable curiosity — one of the main 
attributes of his intellect — has enjoyed one of the 
greatest satisfactions in the history of mankind. 


It is true that first man did not get far from our 
planet. 300 kilometres was the maximum distance 
of his space ship from the earth’s surface, which is 
only one thousandth of the distance to the moon. 
The space ship, Vostok, had room for about five tons 
of supplies — fuel, oxygen, water and food and the 
like — while for a manned flight to the moon a 
hundred tons would be needed. Clearly, the closest 
celestial body is still outside our reach. But a first 
and momentous step in man’s bid to probe into the 
universe has been made. 


From artificial satellites which burnt in contact 
with the earth’s atmosphere and could not be reco- 
vered, through carried animals, we have now pro- 
gressed to a manned satellite. Man has proved him- 
self able to endure the acceleration needed for the 
ship to escape the gravitational pull as well as the 
conditions of flight, while constantly in full com- 
mand of his senses and mental faculties. The experi- 
ment has shown that a manned flight to the moon 
and beyond is possible and _ practicable. Experts 
already say that it is a matter of five to eight years 
before we shall be able to fly to the moon. 


We have seen what man can do and what he will 
be able to do soon. 

But political developments in the world have had 
the effect of bringing us down to earth. Soon after 
the news of Gagarin’s flight into space, the news- 
papers were filled with reports of the beginning of 
Eichmann’s trial, of the events in Cuba, Angola and 
Algeria. This same human race which is probing into 
the microcosm of the atom and the macrocosm of 
outer space is capable in the same century and almost 


at the same time of destroying itself in the camps of 
death and embittering its life on earth by suppres- 
sion, wars and every kind of evil. 

Such conditions on our planet have cast their 


shadow on Gagarin’s flight itself. Instead of univer- 


sal joy over a great achievement of the human race 


as a whole, argument began as to who was to be| 
credited with it most, whose immediate work it was, || 
whom it would serve at the moment and whose} 
individual || 


interests would be damaged by it. One 
even stated that he considered his country in a state 
of war as from the date of Gagarin’s fligth . 


Their is no doubt that for the flight of the first 
man, a Soviet Major, into space, the greatest immediate 
credit is due to Soviet science and technology. But 
Major Gagarin’s feat could not have been achieved if 
science and technology ona world wide scale and en- 
gaging the efforts of innumerable scientists and tech- 
nicians of many countries had not reached their pre- 
sent level. In spite of anything that those who make 
scientific discoveries do to conceal them from others, 
sooner or later they become the common asset of 
mankind. No important scientific or technical secret 
can remain the monopoly of one nation for any long 
period. For the main driving force of science and 
technology — man’s desire to conquer nature — is 
at work always and everywhere, as has been proved 
through history. 


The question that remains, however, is to what 
use men will put their knowledge and _ capacities: 
whether they will use them against other men or for 


the benefit of the general material progress and 
well-being of mankind. 


This question presents itself differently than in 
the past .Scientific and technological progress achie- 
ved in our time is such that its use for the purposes 
of war would make nonsense of war itself. So far, 
war has been an extension of policy by other means. 
War with modern weapons, for instance war in 
which hydrogen bombs would be dropped from satel- 


lites, would no longer be an extension of policy but | 


an absurd destruction of the human race and of all 
it has created. 


War was waged in the past for the sake of a hig- 


her standard, to put it simply. Those who went into war | 


did so to obtain slaves, fertile lands, raw materials, 


markets and the like, in a word, to enrich themselves 
The modern progress of | 


at the expense of others. 
science and technology, however, make it possible 
for everybody to get rich — at the expense of natu- 


if 


) 


re. By their knowledge and by the application of 
this knowledge for the development of economic 
resources in all parts of the world, such a degree of 
general welfare could be achieved as to remove all 
reasons for envy, all desire for other people’s wealth 
and for mutual exploitation. The basic sources of 
international dissentions, disputes and _ conflicts 
would be eliminated. The economic and psycholo- 
gical basis for all nations to live in peace would be 
created and the process of withering away the divi- 
sion of mankind into nations would start. 

Never before in history have men been faced 
with such an absurd situation and at the same time 
with such a clear-cut dilemma. They make prepa- 
rations for a war which is impossible and purpose- 


less. They are getting ready to reach to the moon, 
and come into conflict because of the Congo, Laos 
and Cuba. Unprecedented welfare for all is within 
their reach, but they argue about the prices of raw 
materials and industrial goods, about custom tariffs 
and import licences. Stupendous means are spent 
on war preparations, that is to say, on preparations 


‘for self-destruction, but everybody is well aware 


that by using these very means for peace-time pur- 
poses and only in this way — they could get rid of 
all care and misery. 

If the first manned flight into space provokes 
such speculations, then this feat will be useful not 
only for science but also for politics, for the policy 
of peace and peaceful international cooperartion. 


MORAL OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL INVASION 


By N. OPACIC 


3 Beer invasion against Cuba, launched on April 
17 and defeated completely within less- than 
three days, ranks among those irresponsible adven- 
tures which a positive interpretation of international 
law qualifies as indirect aggression. Prepared in bases 
on the territory of the USA and in the surrounding 
countries which are under American domination, 
and given ample material and political support by 
Washington, this undertaking had all the character- 
istics of intervention against the independence of a 
small, sovereign country and theelementary right of 
her people to freedom and independent life. 


In many ways, the attack was without precedent: 
there are few examples in recent history of aggres- 
sion against an independent country being propaga- 
ted and encouraged in the press and in public for 
so long, so drastically and openly, and in a manner 
disregarding so completely all considerations of in- 
ternational ethics and the principles of the UN 
Charter, as was the case with the aggression aga- 
inst Cuba: The document on Cuba published by the 
State Department just before the invasion, will re- 
main in the history of our age a striking example of 
the shortsightedness of a policy, its arrogance and 
unquestionable responsibility for the attemted for- 
cible overthrow of the legitimate regime in Cuba. 
The responsibility which the authors of this docu- 
ment assumed before the entire world pubic by or- 
ganizing armed intervention with the aim of liqui- 
dating the independence of Cuba jis all the greater 
as Cuba gave neither factual nor formal causes or 
reasons for an attack of this kind. 

What further increases this responsibility is the 
fact that in its political and moral essence the inva- 
sion against Cuba far surpassed the proportions ofa 
local war, since it threatened the existence and in- 
dependence of more than just one (the attacked) 


country. As President Tito stressed in his statement 
—and this time, as in previous similar situation, the 
Yugoslav President was among the first to denounce 
an act of aggression and the use of force in inter- 
national relations — this was not only an attack aga- 
inst Cuba and her independence but one against 
world peace: a new challenge to peace and mankind. 
By affecting profoundly the whole world and by act- 
ing as a signal for a dangerous increase of tension in 
other spheres, particularly in those areas where the 
bloc divergences conflict most sharply and where the 
hotbeds of war have not yet been extinguished, this 
intervention was, at the same time, an attack against 
those principles of the UN Charter upon which the 
world organization is based, and without which the 
reign of order, reason and law in international rela- 
tions would give way to anarchy and the right of the 
stronger. ‘ 


DANGERS WHICH DO NOT EXIST 


Both before and after the disembarkment of the 
invading troops on the shores of Las Villas, the most 
responsible officials of the USA attempted to reduce 
the participation of their country in this undertaking 
to mere sympathy for the emigrant elements who 
were the formal actors in the aggression. Even if we 
leave aside the whole history of the preparations — 
political, economic, military and psychological — 
which were carried out for this attack in the USA 
the fact that the invading elements received arms, 
instructors and all other assistance from America, 
and that they used American and Guatemalan ter- 
ritory for preparing the operation, gives this under- 
taking the character of a foreign armed intervent- 
ion. Rather than concentrate on evidence proving 
responsibility for which hardly any evidence is ne- 
eded, it appears to be more important at the present 


moment to throw some light on the motives which 
led to the aggression, afd to define the efforts which 
the peaceloving countries and the United Nations 
should undertake with a view to improving matters. 

Judging from the State Department Document, 
which gave the ideological basis and justification 
for the intervention against the lawful regime in 
Cuba, and also from the other official statements 
made in Washington, American officials view the 
alleged danger which this regime holds for the USA 
from two aspects: first, as a danger of communist 
infiltration resulting from the internal economic 
and social measures of the Cuban Revolution — 
measures which, as asserted by the United States, 
have a destructive and detrimental effect on the 
stability of the neighbouring Latin-American regi- 
mes (which base their rule and existence on foreign 
assistance); and second, as a threat to the strate- 
gic defence of the Western hemisphere. The latter 
argument is based on the assertion that Cuba, by 
establishing and developing co-operation with the 
USSR, the People’s Republic of China and the East- 
European countries, has become a Soviet base on 
Latin-American territory and that, as such, she 
constitutes a direct threat to the security of the USA 
and her system of defence of the Western he. 
misphere. 


THE CAUSES AND ESSENCE OF THE CONFLICT 


No one can deny that between Cuba and the 
USA, and between each of these two countries and 
other Latin American countries, there are no conflict 
and problems. Indeed, conflicts and problems have 
existed between these countries for a considerable 
time, and their significance should by no means be 
underestimated. Yet the causes and essence of those 
conflicts underlying the Cuban crisis do not lie in 
the alleged Sovietization of Cuba. This is an arbi- 
trary, subjective interpretation, contrary to the actual 
development of the Cuban Revolution and to the 
basic aspirations of the Cuban people; it overlooks 
the facts in order to conceal a definite conception 
and system of relations between the USA and Latin 
America, according to which any advance towards 
equality and independence is regarded as “com- 
munist infiltration“. The conflict arose as soon as 
Fidel Castro’s Government, in carrying out reforms 
aimed at the liquidation of backwardness, social 
inequality and injustice and providing for the ex- 
ploitation of the national resources in the interests 
of the Cuban people, approached the abolition of 
large land holdings and nationalization of the eco- 
nomy, since this naturally, affected the interests of 
the American monopolies and companies whose in- 
fluence on US policy in the Latin American area is 
apparently by no means negligible. Apart from the 
revolutionary changes which deprived the American 
monopolies of their enormous profits and control 
over the economic and political life of Cuba, the 
United States found yet another cause for the 
conflict with Cuba in the independent policy which 
Fidel Castro’s Government adopted in international 
relations. 


Viewing the area of Latin America as its own | 


store-house — a source of raw materials for its own 
developed industry and in the tricky light of bloc 
equilibrium — those responsible for US policy were 
incapable of understanding the real needs and 
problems of those nations, or even the dialectical 
unity of the Cuban Revolution — its internal achie- 
vements and its independence and equality in foreign 
relations. What happened in Cuba only goes to con- 
firm that the powerful surge of the 
freedom, progress and independence, 
spread to numerous regions of the world involving 
whole continents, was bound also to reach the Latin 
American area, whose national, social and economic 
problems and aspirations are not essentially different 
from those encountered in other underdeveloped 
parts of the world. And instead of adapting its po- 
licy to the new conditions by recognizing the legi- 
timate rights of peoples and regulating mutual re- 
Jations on contemporary bases, the US Government 
subjected Cuba for two full years to an economic 
blockade, to political and military pressure, and to 
threats, as a result of which the elements of a show- 
down between the blocs were introduced into the 
Cuban conflict, contrary to the will and interests of 
the Cuban people. Cuba, with her potential in man- 
power and material, was never either a threat to 
the security of her northern neighbour with a 
population of two hundred million, or a foreign base 
for subversive activity against the USA and _ the 
adjoining countries; but unwise and_ shortsighted 
policy of Washington brought her into a situation 
in which she was forced to suffer enormous sacri- 
fices for the sake of mere existence, and to fight for 
those elementary natural and moral rights which 
cannot and must not be denied to any nation in 
the world. Regardless of objections which might be 
made to some of her acts, Cuba, in view of her obli- 
gations towards her own people and her Revolution, 
could not allow herself to be choked by an _ eco- 
nomic blockade, or to hand back her independence, 
achieved at the cost of enormous sacrifices, to the 
domestic and foreign exploiters. Everything that 
Castro’s Government undertook at that time, both on 
the internal and on the foreign plane, was dictated 
by the national needs and interests of the country, 
as well as by the situation into which it was thrown 
by the USA, who constantly threatened to liquidate 
it and who with this aim in view, united with the 
emigrant counter-revolutionary circles (deprived of 
their privileges in Cuba) and the neighbouring 
reactionary regimes (which feared that the example 
of Cuba might lead to changes in their own coun- 
tries), yet cooperation and development of economic 
relations with all countries irrespective of the dif- 
ferences between them are aims which, the USA 
asserts, it advocates in its own international policy. 


THE AIMS OF THE INVASION 


Consequently, the invasion was aimed at li- 
quidating, not a Soviet stronghold in the southern 
area of the western hemisphere, since such a 
stronghold only exists in the imagination of the 


struggle for | 
which has | 


military circles in the Pentagon, but the independent 
policy of the Cuban Government (which raised the 
question of the revision of the existing structure 
of inter-American relations) and the socio-economic 
policy of the Cuban Revolution (which abolished 
Cuba’s economic dependence on American capital). 
If the development in Cuba has had a contagious 
effect on some adjoining countries, this is still not a 
proof of “communist infiltration“, but rather of an 
unsound socio-economic and political situation in 
those countries, for which a remedy should be 
sought in other ways than an attack against Cuba. 
The tackling of a number of socio-economic prob- 
lems in the countries of Latin America with a view 
to accelerating economic development, eliminating 
poverty, backwardness and ignorance, and improving 
the living standard of the people, would consolidate 
rather than undermine the stability of the western 
hemisphere. As long as this is continued, the hue and 
cry and campaign against Cuba will be merely a 
struggle against windmills, a struggle against an 
imaginary and not a real enemy, which has nothing 
to do with the unsolved social, political and econo- 
mic differences, the enormous discrepancies in 
individual riches, the unjust division of national 
incomes, foreign exploitation, and an unequal and 
subordinate position in relation to the USA. As long 
at it qualifies phenomena leading to progress as the 
product of “communist subversive activity“, US po- 
licy will never find a common language with the 
progressive movement of Latin America. 


WRONG ASSUMPTIONS 


Guided by aims as unpopular as these, the pro- 
tagonists of the invasion chose a method which, 
in the present circumstances, is as unpopular as it 
is inadequate and inefficient — forcible action by 
means of an army of mercenaries. It was revealed, 
however, that the application of such methods, and 
of actions which irresponsibly violate the principles 
of the UN Charter and jeopardize the elementary 
rights of a free people and the prospects of peace 
in the world, no matter where they come from and 
whose support they enjoy, cannot leave the conscience 
of mankind indifferent. The assumption of the 
aggressors that world public opinion will quickly 
and eassily reconcile itself to the destruction of the 
Cuban regime, if only for fear of some bigger and 
more serious conflict, proved completely wrong. 
When it is a question of the defence of peace and 
the protection of a nation’s lawful rights, the peace- 
loving public refuse to recognize the limits of such 
a division. In addition to a powerful and spontaneous 
revolt which the forces of peace and independence 
immediately expressed throughout the world, this 
time, as soon as the news of the invasion was 
announced, there was also a violent response from 
the Latin American countries, a fact with which the 
aggressors had least reckoned. The sympathy and 
support which the Latin American countries mani- 
fested at that moment for Cuba and her national 
struggle showed that their public was fully aware 
that the invasion against Cuba was an attack against 


their own rights and aspirations, and that they 
understood that on the nearby Carribean Island, 
Cuban militiamen, workers and peasants were 
fighting for their common cause — emancipation 
and a life in independence and equality. 


In judging the moment which they chose for the 
invasion, the aggressors started with yet another 
wrong assumption. The belief that the course of re- 
laxation of tension in relations with the East, and 
the initial understanding reached in this direction, 
provided a favourable framework for a showdown 
with Cuba contradicts the conception prevailing 
among world public opinion with regard to the 
indivisibility of peace. The planners of the invasion 
wrongly assumed that the general policy of pacifi- 
cation towards the East. would help to isolate Cuba, 
and reduce international support for Castro’s Go- 
vernment. 


But the interventionists committed. the greatest 
mistake in assessing the situation in Cuba, itself. 
Their hopes were based on the expectation that the 
first wave of the invasion would instantly rouse the 
fifth column and the opponents of the Revolution 
throughout Cuba. This misconception is now blamed 
on the misinformation of US Central Intelligences, 
but to us it appears to have resulted from a general 
lack of understanding of the real motives, aspirations, 
needs and disposition of the Latin American nations, 
and it is this lack of understanding which is conti- 
nuously and increasingly losing credit for US policy 
in that area. 
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VICTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 


The invasion was bound to suffer material, 
military and political failure simply for the reason 
that it is practically impossible to defeat a nation 
which is fully aware of what is at stake and what 
it is called upon to defend. The chances of a suc- 
cessful invasion are particularly poor in the event 
of the invaders being groups of mercenaries. 

In defending its achievements and the country’s 
independence, the Cuba Revolution gave ample evi- 
dence of its maturity. Now, after its victory, its 
prestige in Latin America is greater than ever before. 
The attack against the sovereignty of Cuba, at the 
cost of violating the principle of non-interference in 
inter-American relations, has brought about a process 
of change throughout Latin America, and the so- 
lidarity with Cuba manifested at the time of the 
invasion is becoming a new, important factor in 
relations between the USA and its southern neigh- 
bours. 

This, however, is not the only bitter lesson which 
the USA must draw from the defeat of its protégés 
in Cuba. The first and basic lesson is that assisting 
counter-revolutionary undertakings and aggression 
aimed at overthrowing legitimate regimes is not the 
method of solving controversies and conflicts with 
small countries, for where would mankind be and 


DE GAULLE’S ORDEAL AND CHANCE 


N TWO occasions, within a short interval, the 

Algerian ultra-colonists undertook action to 
change the fate of France: first hardly three years 
ago, when they overthrew the Fourth Republic and 
brought General de Gaulle into power, and now, a 
few days ago when they tried to overthrow the Fifth 
Republic and eject General de Gaulle. In both cases, 
ultra-colonialist Algeria — overexcited colonists, 
doubtful politicians and ambitious generals (connec- 
ted by common financial interests and extreme ideas) 
placed official Paris in a dramatic dilema: to lay 
down its arms or to answer force with force. 

Of the components for the recurrence of the situa- 
tion, in which the analogy is both real and fictitious, 
two are most important: the first, which explains how 
and why an open rupture came about between de 
Gaulle and the ultra-vanguard who had brought him 
to power, and the second, which explains the reasons 
why de Gaulle found himself faced at a certain 
juncture with the dilemma of making a definite 
choice. 

Although his efforts to settle the Algerian question 
were slower than anticipated and he proceeded with 
more hesitation than had been expected, and without 
giving up the use of force and pressure, General de 
Gaulle, impelled by the events and _ stimulated by 
the wish to find a way out of the vicious sircle in 
which he found himself almost side by side with 
his predecessors from the period of total immobility, 


what would remain of international law and justice 
if every big power were to start solving its disputes 
with small countries by the logic of force? There are 
generally accepted methods for solving probiems 
between countries — methods which must be 
adhered to by all countries that are members of the 
UNO; and the nature of the American dispute with | 
Cuba, if we ignore artificially created barriers, was 
not such as to have rendered the matter insoluble 
by way of peaceful negotiation. Now, after the failure 
of the invasion, all the necessary conditions 
exist for a reasonable settlement of the conflict, 
but in order to achieve this it is essential that the 
small countries should not be denied their right to 
self-determination, independent development, and 
equality. Only in this way can, the USA ensure peace, 
stability and their vital interests in Latin America. 
For the cause of universal peace and for the correctly 
understood interests of the USA, this is a far safer 
and far more constructive course than the defence 
of personal or national prestige, and an unrealistic 
policy which has lost the battle with time. 


It is up to other governments and nations —! 
the United Nations in particular — to make an 
immediate, joint effort to help to improve the inter- 
national situation and thus forestall any new threats 
to peace. 


accepted the idea of Algeria’s self-determination and 
the fact that the solution of the Algerian question 
could not be achieved without negotiations with the 
Provisional Government of Algeria. To the colonists 
and rightists, from Soustelle to Lagaillard, from 
Bidault to Salan, de Gaulle’s acceptance of the idea) 
of Algeria’s selfdetermination became a synonym for 
the betrayal of national interests. Adhering to hyper- 
trophic colonialist illusions and tangible colonial 
interests, and with determined political plans and} 
ambitions, the ultras ceased to support de Gaulle, 
and began to oppose him and to take action to 
overthrow him at the moment when negotiations on 
Algeria were in sight. 

But what was too much for the ultras and their 
dreams of French Algeria was too little from the 
point of view of a realistic and efficient policy. 
Instead of drawing strength from the broad support 
he had obtained for the idea of Algeria’s self-deter- 
mination, and instead of definitely discriminating 
between the actual and fictitious interests of France 
in Ageria and in connection with Algeria, de Gaulle 
made steps forward, only to recall them, for the sake 
of the Right and of a shortsighted policy; he pleaded 
peace for the brave, but at the same time he wanted. 
the triumph of French arms, he agreed to the talks 
at Melun, but he caused the failure of those talks. He 
declared himself in favour of self-determination, yet | 
he continnued to demand the capitulation of the self- 


determined, he made possible the talks at Evian, but 
he allowed these talks to be torpedoed before they 
began. Such a policy could not lead to the solution 
ofa problem which had tragically paralyzed France’s 
constructive influence on international relations. It 
is now obvious that this policy, which involved 
concessions to the ultra-colonialists, has also met 
with a fiasco. 


When the seditious generals occupied Algerian 
towns and menaced the capital, de Gaulle was faced 
with both the negative balance of his Algerian policy 
and the risk of letting the helm out of his hands. 
Torn between loss of the army’s confidence, whose 
loyalty he did not want to call into doubt, or to 
arouse the mistrust of the parties and the masses, who 
followed it, de Gaulle tried to act decisively and 
energetically in the limited manoeuvring field, in a 
situation which was by no means favourable for the 
simple reason that it happened and that it was 
possible for it to happen. After the first political and 
psychological shock in Paris, when it seemed that 
the liquidation of the plot of the generals who con- 
trolled the bulk of the troops on the soil of Algeria 
would require drastic action, the revolt was already 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


breathing its last. It came to light not only that de 
Gaulle is not Flemlin, but that the ultra-colonialist 
have no support outside their strongholds in Algeria 
and certain military and political circles in France. 


Regardless of the rapid collapse of the ultra- 
rightist rebellion, which consisted of hotheaded 
threats and demonstrative provocation rather than a 
firmly based movement, the days which have just 
elapsed and those to come, will constitute, in all 
likelihood, the severest ordealinde Gaulle’s military 
and political career since he left Saint Cyr, and grea- 
test at thesame time, his chance: the defeat of the 
rebellious ultras can and must induce de Gaulle 
definitely to clarify relations with Algeria and pave 
the way for a rebirth for France. The support de 
Gaulle has received in France and outside France is 
a clear and unequivocal condemnation of ultra- 
colonialist policies and aspirations, and it is a force- 
ful directive for handling the second and last act: 
a severer attitude towards the plots of the right, and 
such negotiations at Evian as will, without extortion 
or torpedoing, lead to an agreement between equal 
and meritorious negotiators, and to the final establish- 
ment of Algeria’s independence. 


SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


By Maks BACE 


op HE regular spring session of the Council of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and its 88th, 
was held in the Palace of Nations at Geneva from 
April 3 to 9 this year. The spring session is usually 
called a study or preliminary session, as its main 
objective is to prepare for the annual autumn con- 
ference. Nevertheless, the most important questions 
concerning the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union are discussed and decided on at this session. 
This sixty-year-old Union, of which Yugoslavia, 
through Serbia, has been a member since its foun- 
dation in 1901, being an entirely free international 
organization of members of parliament and_ not 
linked with state organs, does not bind states by its 
resolutions. Members of parliament from a= great 
number of countries and from all continents gather 
in the Interparliamentary Union, not on the basis 
of obligations, but because they are convinced that 
their conferences should promote mutual under- 
standing and, thus, the preservation of peace and 
the advancement of progress in the world. This 


accounts for the tradition that the Interparliamen- 
tary Union puts forward only such resolutions or, 
to be more accurate, suggestions as can be accepted 
by all. But this tradition is not a rule laid down in 
writing and so the members sometimes deviate from 
it and turn the Union into a mere propagandist 
platform, where preconceived ideas and _ blocs 
conflict and where the cold war is still continued. 
I think that this has characterized the work of the 
Interparliamentary Union for quite a number of 
years and it was, I should say, also shown at the 
recent spring session. 

In the working documents the individual na- 
tional groups had sent in advance it was manifest 
that there were common views on a series of ques- 
tions. This was particularly conspicious in the 
documents of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. These two groups gave the impression that 
they had decided in advance to avoid frontal con- 
flicts at the Geneva session. The United States group, 
in its document dealing with economic aid to under- 


developed countries, gave an example of objectivity 
and even self-criticism. This mood of the two great 
opponents was noted with pleasure by many, but 
the English group apparently was not one of them. 
Both in its documents and in its acts it showed 


irritation, reproachfulness and a desire for bloc 
quarrels, but not strong enough to hamper the 
constructive part of the Session’s work. 


One of the outstanding examples of the construc- 
tive nature of this session is the resolution pre- 
pared and adopted by the Council on the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes and the elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons. The sub-committee in 
charge of preparing this resolution sat for only 15 
minutes and the resolution was adopted by _ the 
Council without amendment. The resolution deals 
with the principles concerning the solution of the 
most crucial questions which are now facing the 
world. 


Another significant act of the Conference was 
the adoption of the declaration on the principles to 
be respected in interstate relations. The working 
document and the principles contained in this re- 
solution were proposed by the Yugoslav group. 


Although the Yugoslav group did not put forward 
in its proposal all the principles it considers as rea- 
lizable and necessary for the world community 
today: principles of the policy of active co-existence 
among all nations, yet the adopted principles are a 
step towards progress, and they are characterized by 
the fact that they have been controverted by any, 
but confirmed, in one way or another, by all. The Yu- 
goslav proposal was not aimed at the adoption of 
the best principles, but at the establishment of such 
principles as would be acceptable to all. The policy of 
active co-existence would probably be the solution 
of this problem, but it is a goal for which we can 
only gradually prepare ourselves. 


The Yugoslav proposal mentioned peace and 
freedom, national sovereignty and _ territorial inte- 
grity, with particular emphasis on small countries, 
contradiction between words and deeds international 
toleration, the imposing of one’s own ideas on 
others, the cold war, the division of the world into 
blocs, general disarmament, especially nuclear and 
bacteriological disarmament, theories in favour of 
small local wars, theories of the policy of force, the 
liberation of colonies and neo-colonialism, economic 
inequality and assistance to developing peoples, the 


need for the nations to become acquainted with one 
another, and the need of strengthening the United 


Nations Organization. All these problems were dis- 
cussed, but the arguments remained within the 
limits of those that had already been put forward 
by others, which accounts for the fact that the pro- 
posal was adopted comparatively smoothly 
proposed for the Autumn Conference 


Like many other meetings, this international 
conference was characterized by the presence and 
growing importance of the representatives of the 
newly liberated countries. They are still not so 
firmly united as they might be and the arguments 


and 
in Brussels. 
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they use are not so weighty as their problems. And 
unfortunately, it seems that some of them are still 
influenced in some way by the blocs. But the 
awareness of how grave their problems are is grow- 


ing, which is proved by the resolutions on the under- | 


developed countries or, to use a better term, on the 


developing countries. The most important was the : 


resolution dealing with economic aid, a resolution 
which has often been brought up but which this 
time applies directly to the industrialized countries 
and asks them to increase their economic assistance 
to the underdeveloped countries and to create their 
resources for this assistance by reducing military 
expenditure. 

In addition, interesting resolutions 
by the Council itself. One of these, put forward by 
the South American states recognizes the impor- 
tance of the problem of the unlawful acquisition of 
riches by state functionaries while in power, 
the need for undertaking measures against the out- 
flow of such riches into foreign countries. This reso- 
lution refers directly to the reactionary emmigrants 
from the South American countries, who robbed 
their peoples while they were in power, only to con- 
tinue to fight against their own countries from 
abroad. 

The second resolution repeats the demand that 
the imperialist countries should immediately under- 
take the necessary steps for the transfer of sovereign- 
ty te colonies and territories which are not inde- 
pendent. The resolution proposed by the U. A. R. in 
defense of the parliament of the Congo, and calling 
for the necessary measures for its urgent convo- 
cation and for free decision on the destiny of the 
Congo, was adopted by the Council. 

But things did not end there. While the work of 
the Committees was constructive and fruitful, this 
cannot be said of the work of the Council. The We- 
stern group made use of the voting machine in a 
manner remininscent of the cold war, and enforced 


the admission of South Korea as a member. More- 


over the Board proposed to send a cable of thanks 
to a certain person, but in view of events in the 
world today, instead of being a unanimous act of 
courtesy, it provoked disunion and dissension among 
the members of the Council. The Board cannot boast 
of having taken care to preserve what is most impor- 
tant in the Interparliamentary Union: its unity. It was 
mainly for this reason that the session, after eight 
days of fruitful and constructive work, closed on 
an inharmonious note. 

The preliminary political work for the annual 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union is finish- 
ed. It was half constructive and half cold-warlike. 
All this took place prior to the events in Cuba, Alge- 
ria and France. International life has revealed itself 
to be fraught with far graver problems and conflicts 
than can be dealt with at a conference. The annual 
meeting will be held in the autumn. It is planned to 
take place in Brussels, but this is still undecided. 

At the proposal of the Yugoslav group, it was 
decided that the fifty-second annual conference of 


the Interparliamentary Union in 1963 should be held 
in Belgrade. 


were passed | 


and 


. 
. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS © 


_ AMERICAN ECONOMIC PROSPECTS UNDER 
THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


By Dr. Gardiner C. MEANS 


12 order to understand the prospects for Ame- 

rican economic development under the Ken- 

nedy Administration one must go back to the great 

shift in economic policy which occurred during the 

big depression of the 1930’s and which is sometimes 
called the “Roosevelt Revolution“. 

This revolution was a turning away from the 
system of laissez-faire policies based on clasical eco- 
nomic theory which had brought near collapse to 
the American economy. The new policies were aimed 
at making the free enterprise system work effecti- 
vely and in the interests of people rather than in 
the interests of property. 

The policies adopted during the Roosevelt Admini- 
stration were based on no systematic theory but 
were developed pragmatically to deal with the reali- 
ties of the American economy. They included: pla- 
cing power over the gold supply in the hands of the 
Federal government; adopting policies designed to 
increase the role of organized labor in economic af- 
fairs, to raise farm income and to bring high employ- 
ment; inaugurating an extensive social security sy- 
stem; exploring the potentials of economic planning. 

As a result of these policies combined with a steep- 
ly graduated income tax reaching 92 percent in the 
top bracket, the average real income of the lowest 
40 percent of the population doubled during the last 
thirty years while the average real income of the top 
5 percent declined by onetenth. During this thirty- 
year period, the proportion of income going to capi- 
tal, out of the total income going to capital and 
labor from all incorporated business activity, decli- 
ned from 24 percent to 12 percent, and part of the 
latter goes to the government in personal income 
taxes. 


The development toward a coherent set of poli- 
cies was interrupted by the War. After the War, the 
new policies were extended by the Truman Admini- 
stration, and even the Republican administration of 
the last eight years had to accept them, consolida- 
ting the Roosvelt Revolution. The Kennedy Admini- 
stration clearly aims to carry forward the implica- 
tions of the revolution and to achieve a new synthe- 
sis of policy which will realize the national econo- 
mic goals of full employment, effective use of re- 
sources and equitable distribution of income under 
conditions of dynamic growth. 

Under the Kennedy Administration, we can ex- 
pect that the powerful instrument of monetary 
policy will be used to bring about a rapid return to 
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full employment, removing the limitations on de- 
mand resulting from the tight money policy of the 
preceding Administration and absorbing the unem- 
ployment produced by automation. In addition, mea- 
sures are now under development to deal with local 
pools of unemployment arising from shifts in pro- 
duction. 


The Kennedy Administration can also be expec- 
ted to deal adequately with the balance of payments 
problem which has created a wholly unjustified fu- 
rore in recent months, an to do so without devalua- 
tion. The outflow of gold from the United States 
reflected the final phase and the outstanding success 
of the Marshall Plan. From the start this plan had 
three objectives: to aid the reconstruction of Europe 
to protect the European economies from the da- 
maging effects of adverse balance of payments during 
their recovery, and to return to Europe the gold 
reserves needed to strengthen European currencies. 
With the present achievement of these objectives the 
reason for encouraging the outflow of gold from the 
United States has disappeared and many of the mea- 
sures designed to stimulate an adverse balance can 
be reversed. Indeed the outflow of gold had already 
ceased by the end of March at least temporarily. 


The Kennedy Administration has recognized that 
the pricing power of big enterprise together with the 
power of strong labor unions to press wage increa- 
ses beyond the general increase in productivity, not 
only presents the threat of a new type of inflation 
arising from administrative action rather than an 
excess of demand, but it can also lead to misdirec- 
tion in the use of the nation’s resources. As a first 
step, the Administration has appointed a commis- 
sion to propose measures to resist inflation from this 
source. It has also assigned to this commision the 
more basic but less pressing problem of the existence 
of pricing power in the hands of big corporate 
enterprise. 


In the field of agriculture we can expect a conti- 
nuance of the present rapid increase in productivity 
on the part of the family farms which dominate 
American agriculture. The new Administration re- 
gards the great volume of food and fiber which these 
farms produce as a resource rather than as a “sur- 
plus“ and is placing major emphasis on its construc- 
tive use both at home and abroad. 


The new Administration will continue to expand 
and strengthen the social security system which has 


come to play a major role in the American economy. 
Furthermore it is committed to bringing the ad- 
vantages of an affluent society to those who have 
lagged behind in the general progress. Toward this 
end it has undertaken to raise minimum wages. In 
order to hasten the trend toward the equalization of 
Negro with white workers, which the average income 
of fully-employed Negro men has risen during the 
past 20 years from 45 percent to 65 percent of the 
average for white, it is strengthening measures aga- 
inst discrimination in employment extending voca- 
tional trainig and taking other steps to facilitate the 
economic advance of disadvantaged groups. 

In the international field, the Administration has 
indicated its determination, with the collaboration of 
other economically developed countries, to cooperate 
economically with those less-developed countries 


which are seeking to develop their resources for the 
benefit of their people. It has already announced a 
program, patterned on the Marshall Plan, to assist 
the Latin American countries to build up their own 
economies, in accordance with plans which they will 
jointly develop. 

Finally, we can look for an extension of the role 
of economic planning to provide a framework for 
the making of economic decisions in both the pu- 


blic and the private sectors of the economy. This — 


should contribute not only to full employment but 
to a more rapid rate of economic growth. 
Out of these measures, whose direction is already 


apparent, we can expect to see the emergence of an | 
integrated body of policy suited to the realities of | 
an advanced industrial society such as that of the | 


United States. 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
AND THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


By M. HUBENY 


AE number variants of methods of assistance 

for the economic development of the emerging 
countries which have been worked out by various 
international organizations in recent years, has been 
increased by the new one contained in this year’s 
report of the United Nations’ Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE). While the other methods were 
mainly concerned with the volume of financial aid 
to the underdeveloped countries, ECE posed to its 
members the question of what should be underta- 
ken by the industrially developed European coun- 
tries in the domain of foreign trade policy, in order 
to secure the steady growth of the economies of the 
underdeveloped countries. It must be admitted that 
the question was formulated in a concrete way, 
this being reflected in the fact that both Eastern 
and Western Europe are now at the crossroads bet- 
ween the abandoning of their old trade policy and 
the formulating of a new one resulting from the pro- 
cess of integration which both groups are undergo- 
ing. 


The importance of this question is enhanced by 
the fact that neither group has completed its schedu- 
led plan of integration. Thus it may be pointed out 
that there exists a group of “third countries“ which 
must be reckoned with, lest there should be distur- 
bances brought by the process of integration in the 
world economy, which would cause _ difficulties in 
these countries, and which could be avoided. 

Another fact to be pointed out is the almost 
linear deterioration which began on the markets of 
primary products in 1960. This decline affected 
principaly the underdeveloped countries where these 
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products are the principal export items. The fall in 
prices of primary products, the unfavourable rate of 
exchange caused by this and the iscreasingly heavy 
burden of the instalments to pay off loans which 
were concluded in a more favourable situation, have 
created problems which the underdeveloped coun- 
tries cannot solve themselves, because the key of 
the solution is in the hands of the developed coun- 
tries. 

But it is not only the underdeveloped countries 
that are interested in enlarging the scope of foreing 
trade. Their economic development greatly depends 
on their exports, for exports are the chief resources 
for the financing of their imports, which come pre- 
dominantly from developed countries. It is known 
that their mutual trade figures only with about 10 
per cent in their exchange. Consequently the export 
from underdeveloped countries and that from deve- 
loped countries is interdependent, so that the latter 
are interested in this problem too. In view of this 
the question placed before the developed European 
countries — to what extent they are prepared to 
accommodate their economic structure and foreign 
trade policy to these mutal interests — is of para- 
mount importance. 


In order to submit concrete proposals to its 
members, ECE projected the economic progress of 


the underdeveloped countries, including the 
countries of Latin America, Africa and Asia 
(without Japan), and _ the progress of their 


foreign trade, based on this development, for the 
coming twenty years, viz., up to 1980. ECE based this 
on an estimated growth of 3 per cent yearly of the 


per capita income in the underdeveloped countries. 
If this rate is maintained, the net national product 
of the underdeveloped countries, with the average 
rate of growth of their population, will increase to 
410—420 milliard dollars. When it is taken into ac- 
count that increase of one per cent in the net natio- 
nal product entails an increase of 0.85 per cent in the 
demand for import, the total import volume of sixty- 
two underdeveloped countries will increase from the 
amount of 22.5 milliard dollars today, to 60 milliard 
dollars in 1980. At present, a portion of this import 
is covered by the import of capital, and by the fi- 
nancial aid received. If the present proportion is 
maintained in the twenty years, some 50 milliard 
worth of imports will remain to be financed by 
exports. In other words, the problem is how to 
enable the underdeveloped countries to increase the 
volume of their exports from 19 milliard dollars 
today, to. about 50 milliard dollars in the coming 
twenty years. 


In dealing with this question ECE has applied the 
right method, for it presumes that this growth of 
the national income can be achieved only by the in- 
tensified industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries. But it realizes that certain products of the 
underdeveloped countries cannot find a ready mar- 
ket in the developed countries. This refers in the first 
place to the former’s traditional export items, whose 
sale to the West European and North American 
countries and to Japan can increase by maximum 79 
per cent — from 12 millard dollars today to ap- 
proximately 20 milliard in the period under survey. 
On the other hand, there is a possibility of increas- 
ing this export to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
and of increasing it in the mutual trade of the under- 
developed countries. But even in the best case, at 
least one third of the covered imports would have 
to be financed by the export of industrial goods. The 
value of these exported industrial goods would 
amount to at least 15 milliard dollars, which means 
that their share in the total export volume of the 
underdeveloped countries would increase from the 
present rate of 10 per cent to a rate somewhere 
between 30 and 35 per cent in the coming period. 
Thus the task involved is very important. 


The point is where to find markets for the sale 
of industrial goods from the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. ECE presumes that some of them can _ be 
absorbed by the East European countries and by 
China. Further quantities can be placed through the 
mutual trade of the underdeveloped countries, the 
more so as in their present exchange 50 per cent of the 
exports consist of industrial goods. An important role 
in this respect may also be played by the markets 
of North America, Japan, Australia, and new Zealand, 
while the West European countries would figure in 
the export volume with about 5 milliard dollars. On 
the supposition that their demand for manufactured 
goods will increase to 370 milliards dollars in the said 
period, the whole problem does not seem to be in- 
surmountable. According to these estimates, increa- 
sed exports of industrial goods to West European 
countries can be absorbed there, if these countries 
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accommodate their industrial development and their 
trade policy, so as to cover 1,5 to 2 per cent of their 
increased demand for industrial goods by the import 
of such goods from the underdeveloped countries. 


It must be admitted that these estimates are 
logical and that the suggested solution is within the 
possibilities of the industrially developed countries 
of Western Europe. It would not involve any special 
sacrifices for them. But the weakness not only of 
this forecast but of similar ones is not in the rea- 
soning applied, but in the basic concepts underlying 
it. We shall try to illustrate a few of them. 


The mentioned project is based on determined 
rates of growth in both the underdeveloped and the 
industrially developed countries. In the underdeve- 
loped countries the annual per capita growth of 
national income amounted to 1.8 per cent in the 
period from 1950 to 1960. This growth was achieved, 
along with a relatively high rate of increase in 
industrial production. As regards the industrially 
developed countries the growth in the period from 
1953 to 1980 is estimated at 5 per cent in Western 
Europe, Japan and Oceania, and at 3.5 per cent in 
North America. There were years after the Second 
World War in which the West European countries 
attained this rate of growth, but it is quite uncer- 
tain whether this rate will be maintained in the 
future. The North American countries, notably the 
U. S. A., have experienced three crises in the postwar 
period, and are undergoing the fourth now, so that 
their average rate of growth after the war was below 
3 per cent. Thus it is difficult to predict whether the 
underdeveloped countries will be able to attain the 
estimated rate of growth of per capita income which 
would enable them to change, in a relatively short 
period, the structure of their economies and of their 
exports so as to compensate by increased exports of 
finished industrial goods the restricted marketing 
of their traditional export items. Analysis has shown 
that the industrially developed countries in Western 
Europe, when they were the only representatives of 
industrially development in the world, did not succeed 
in attaining it. Today this is opposed by the ten- 
dencies on the world market for primary product, 
as well as by the system of subsidizing which has 
been increasingly applied in recent times in_ the 
certain industrial branches which are undergoing a 
crisis, and — on a still larger scale — in agriculture. 


It is difficult to believe that the developing coun- 
tries can accep the suggestions put forward by ECE 
for the policies to be pursued in their industrial 
development and in the structure of their exports. 
In ECE’s opinion, which is based on the traditional 
scheme of industrial development (beginning with 
light industry, in the first place with the textile 
industry, and then building up the heavy industry 
or, in other words, the production of the means of 
production) the increased export of manufactured 
goods from the underdeveloped countries should 


consist of the products of light industry, especially 
of the textile industry. The products of advanced 
technology do not come into consideration because 


they are reserved for the developed countries. But in 
the developed countries the demand for the pro- 
ducts of the traditional branches of light industry 
is growing at a relatively slow pace, in view of the 
attained level of consumption. Consequently, the 
underdeveloped countries should give up modern 
technology and the possibility of increasing their 
own sources of accumulation. In other words, there 
would be no possibility for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to be included on an equal footing with the 
developed countries in the social division of work, 
by specializing their industrial production and thus 
reduce the widening gap in the level of industrial 
development between these groups of countries. The 
underdeveloped countries would be condemned to be 
permanently behind in economic development. It 
seems to us that such a solution is unacceptable. 
Actualiy, the pace of industrial development of 
the underdeveloped countries depends in many 
respects on the decisions of the developed countries. 
It cannot be denied that there are many aspects in 
the tirade policy of the developed countries that offer 
increased. opportunities for the expansion of the 
foreign trade of the underdeveloped countries. As 
this problem is of great. importance for the future 
development, not only of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries but of the whole world economy, the under- 
developed countries may be faced with other alter- 
natives which would affect the developed countries. 
For if the industrialized countries do not realize the 
situation and change their trade policy, the underde- 
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veloped countries may develop a_ policy of indu- 
strialization on the basis of autarchy, which is pos- 
sible in large underdeveloped countries. They may 
adopt a policy of integration which, in view of the 
narrow national markets today, would render it 
possible for them to take advantage of production 
on a large scale. If the underdeveloped countries do 
not accept any of these alternatives, there will be 
nothing for them but to go on struggling with the 
difficulties of keeping equilibrium in their balance 
of payments, which cannot but slacken the speed of 
their economic growth. Any of these alternatives 
would cause permanent difficulties in the equi- 
librium of the world economy, and thus affect the 
industrially developed countries too. 

It is impossible to single out one problem from 
the complex of problems of the underdeveloped 
countries, and to expect that its solution will work 
wonders. These problems are so complicated and 
interdependent that they require a _ well-planned 
international action. Moreover, it is necessary to 
establish a schedule of priority of the vital problems 
resulting from the concrete situation today, and to 
proceed to their solution in accordance with this 
schedule. We can see the primary importance of | 
opposing the long-term tendecies which are the result | 
of the working of the mechanism of the world market, 
and which make it impossible for the underdeveloped - 
countries to attain the level of economic development 
which would secure the independent and automous > 
development of their productive forces. 


PROGRESS IN DIPLOMATIC LAW 


By Dr. Milan BARTOS 


= Vienna Diplomatic Conference, convened by 
the United Nations with the aim of establishing 
rules on diplomatic relations, privileges and immuni- 
ty, came to an end od April 18, 1961. This conference 
was expected to inaugurate a new stage in interstate 
relations in the domain of diplomacy. The rules 
adopted at the Vienna Congress long ago were no 
longer in accordance with the spirit of our time. 
This induced Yugoslavia to propose, in 1953, the 
codification of the international law concerning 
diplomatic privileges and immunity. It took eight 
years for the Yugoslav initiative, which was adopted 
by the UNO General Assembly on December 5, 1953, 
to bring about the Vienna Convention of April 18, 
1961. 


If we review the Vienna Conference, and compare 
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it with the previous high level conferences for the 
codification of international law, it becomes imme- 
diately manifest that they greatly differ from one | 
another. First of all, the Vienna Conference of this | 
year differs in number of participating states from | 
all those held previously for the codification of inter- 
national law, this year’s Conference including 81 
states whose representatives attended the Conferen- 
ce. This is the largest number in modern history to 
be present at a special conference. If we compare 
this with the 14 states that participated in the Vien- 
na Congress, and if we add that now all the states 
had equal rihts, while at the previous Vienna Cong- | 
ress only five states had the right to make decisi- 
ons, it will be clear that the procedure for codifi- 
cation of international law has been greatly demo-— 
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ratized. The project of the convention, which was 
worked out by the UNO Comission for  Inter- 
iational Law and which was the basis for the work 
of this Conference, proposed that matters which 
ure already customary practice should be codified 
und that the law should be reformed only in as far 
as individual institutions have outgrown or are no 
onger in keeping with the basic principles laid down 
nm the UNO Charter. The states came to the Vienna 
Conference in 1961 with a greater desire for inno- 
vation, and a series of amendments bear witness to 
this. The states submitted more than .200 amend- 
ments on the project of the convention and _ there 
were a few which proposed retaining the old rules 
where the Commission considered that these rules 
should not be deviated from. But most amendments 
demanded drastic deviation from the old rules, and 
the introduction of new regulations, the argument 
being that the old rules hampered the development 
of international life. 


However, it was just this initiative and this wish 
for innovation that revealed that some of the states 
were afraid of novelty, on the one hand, and on the 
other, that the conception of the essential meaning 
of these new ideas in international law were still 
vague. The progressive character of the Conference, 
as an assembly, was shown by the fact that the sta- 
tes adopted by a majority of votes the innovations 
which had been proposed by the Commission ,and 
rejected the amendments which called for reinstate- 
ment of the old rules. But this progressive character 
was only relatively progressive or, as one of the 
participants put it, “it was within reasonable  li- 
mits“. The proposals of some of the states, which 
were aimed at introducing new ideas into the con- 
vention, beyond the scope which had been suggested 
by the Commission, were rejected in most cases. 
Their opponents adduced conservative arguments, 
alleging that the innovations were not in keeping 
with international law — as if it were possible for 
something new to be in keeping with something 
already established. Nevertheless the delegates 
eagerly discussed every amendment that was imbued 
with a new spirit and had a new content but had 
not come from the Commission for International 
Law, until they came to a discussion as to whether 
they should vote for the new proposal. 


What is new in all this is the tendency towards 
equalizing the rights of states, towards carrying 
into practice the principles of sovereign equality of 
states, both large and small. The big powers did not 
seem to be enthusiastic about some of these rules 
and they found themselves in a vicious circle, and 
losing ground. This became manifest, for instance, 
in the adoption of the rule that territorial states 
have the right to restrict the number of the person- 
nel of foreign embassies to a reasonable extent. The 
American delegate sighed and said that he could not 
understand how these small states could judge what 
was indispensable for a state that was sending per- 
sonnel, and that this constituted interfering with the 
internal organization of the big states, for the big 
states knew better what they needed and what was 
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reasonable for them. But the representatives of the 
small countries remained steadfast. The rules that 
the interests of the territorial states should be pla- 
ced above the interests of the state sending a mis- 
sion, and that the former are entitled to consider 
their own interests in defining the extent to which 
they can accept foreign missions, was passed with a 
huge majority of votes. 

On the other hand the small countries were hit by 
the prescription that in casses of suspicion diplomatic 
luggage may be opened. A friend of mine from South 
America asked jokingly what the embassies of cer- 
tain countries would live on if customs officers open- 
ed the luggage of diplomatic personnel. 


Although most of the rules are based on the old 
principles adapted to the objectives and principles 
of the UN Charter, there are nevertheless certain 
rules of the old type which cannot be said to be in 
harmony with the Charter, but which were conscio- 
usly retained in the convention by the majority. 
One of these retains the division of representatives 
of states into two classes, ambassadors and. mini- 
sters, in spite of the fact that the principle of equal- 
ity of states calls for regular representatives to 
belong to the same class. Another of these rules, 
which was adopted by a huge majority of votes, was 
the recognition of the practice that papal mnuncios 
should be given priority over other heads of diplo- 
matic missions in the states that accept such rules, 
despite the fact that this is a privilege in favour of the 
head of a certain religious community, and thus con- 
stitutes discrimination towards other religious com- 
munities. Some accepted this as faithful members of 
their church, some only to avoid quarelling with the 
Catholics, others again did so to show their tolerance 
towards the Catholics, while a good many of the 
states that preach socialism accepted it to prove 
their own magnamity in matters of religion. Be 
that as it may, the Papal Nuncio was more satisfied 
than his predecessor at the Vienna Congress in 1915, 
for on that occasion the latter obtained two votes 
“for” (Austrian and France), two votes “against” 
(Great Britain and Prusia) and thus it depended on 
the vote of the Orthodox Tsar of all the 
Russians, who decided for the majority, with 
restriction of the formula. Now the _ Papal 
Nuncio has widened the formula of his _pri- 
vileges in the presence of a great number of re- 
presentatives of states who asserted that they were 
socialist or atheistic, and of many others whose state 
religion not only was not Roman Catholic, but was 
not even Christian. The Yugoslav vote “against” was 
the only encouraging one in this desert of conscience. 
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At such assemblies there are always questions 
which give rise to controversy, but which does not 
involve matters of principle. Every state has some 
questions which it considers essential, and for which 
it pledges itself in particular. Its delegates believe 
that this question will be decisive at the conference. 
Actually, these are usually, complaints whose accep- 
tance is considered by the majority as the salvation 


of the state which has lodged them. It is sometimes 
an idée fixe of a delegation or an_ influential 
member of it, who sets great store by the adoption 
of his proposal. One of the Asian delegates kept in- 
sisting that the Conference should vote for a reso- 
lution on wlat is to be regarded as a family. His 
definition was even temporarily accepted, but later 
it was rejected on account of a comment made by a 
witty correspondent of an American newspaper. He 
published in his New York paper the text of the 
provisionally accepted definition, in which he put 
the noun wife into the plural, implying the Vienna 
Conference sanctioned polygamy. The public was 
stirred. The delegations began to receive coded ques- 
tions from their goverments. Cables were sent to 
and fro, more caution was used, and when it was 
read again the definition could not be voted on. 
Everybody was afraid to vote for something that 
might resemble polygamy, and those that came from 
the countries where polygamy is practiced avoided 
engaging themselves futher in such a question. 

The capitalist countries with hard currency 
insisted upon the provision that diplomats should 
pay taxes on any capital they placed in another 
country. One of the delegations went so far as to 
reckon the amount of understated taxes on the inco- 
me the diplomats received from their shares in the 
countries to wich they were accredited. It was said 
that some of these diplomats invested the capital of 
others and shared the tax reductions with them. 
Others again were of the opinion that the adoption 
of such a provision would greatly hamper the 
activity of diplomats. The debats on whether such 
a provision should be adopted went on for several 
days, and more arguments were heard for or against 
it in the lobbies than from the platform. Not only 
the investment of capital, but also the lucrative pro- 
fessions of the members of families of diplomats 
were mentioned. The wives of ambassadors, who 
do not pay taxes on account of their diplomatic pri- 
vileges, although they are paid high fees as opera 
singers or cinema actresses, were also mentioned. In 
one city the two beautiful daughters of an ambas- 
sador are engaged at a tremendous salary, as man- 
nequins in a fashionable dressmaker’s shop. An 
ambassador who is a physician holds his consulting 
hours in the embassy, and takes advantage of his re- 
putation to earn tremendous fees. The delegates felt 
relieved on the passing of the provision that diplo- 
mats are not allowed to engage in professional or 
commercial activities, and that they, as well as mem- 
bers of their families, are obliged to pay taxes for 
any kind of income or investments in the country to 
which they are accredited. 
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All this is due to the change in the conception of 
the nature, immunity, and privileges of diplomats. 
The Conference adopted the principle that diplo- 
matic privileges and immunity are granted to states 
and not to individuals, and only to facilitate the free 
exercise of diplomatic activity. In accordance with 
these principles a resolution was passed to the ef- 
fect that all states should renounce immunity when 
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it was not necessary for the protection of state inte- | 


rests, or when it threatened the interests of) the 


citizens of the state to which the diplomat in que-| 


stion was accredited. The Conference found that the 


state to which such a diplomat belonged was obliged | 


to find means and ways to identify the citizens of the 
host-country. Many examples were given in this 
connection, ranging from a dissolute diplomat who, 
in a frenzied or drunken state, demolished the fur- 


niture belonging to his landlord, to the nervous wife | 
of an ambassador who dismissed her cook without | 


giving notice, although there was no justification for 
doing so, and by forcing her husband to stand upon 
his right of immunity, rendered it impossible for the 


cook to obtain what was due to her according to the | 


law. There is also the new concept that diplomats | 


should not benefit to the detriment of third per- 
sons, and that the states themselves must take the 
responsibility if such cases should occur. 


The Conference was successful: 
was adopted by a huge majority of votes. Of the 81 
attending countries 73 voted for the Convention. The 
rest were not present when the Convention was put 
to the vote. These were mostly delegates that were 
not much interested in the work of the Conference, 
but who took, a keen interest in sight-seeing in Vien- 
na. The Conference was held at a time when the 
need for understanding was much spoken of, and 
for this reason the delegates of the big powers vied 
with each other in showing a spirit of compromise. 
The smaller countries, particularly those that are not 
under strict bloc discipline, were also in favour of 
compromises. There were many disputes at the new 
Vienna Congress, but they arose from juridical argu- 
ments, rather than from the object of dissension. 
Rhetorical speeches were followed by conciliating 
ones and the rules were established in the spirit of 
compromise, mainly on the basis of the proposal of 
the Commision for International Law. This led in 
many cases to friendly relations 
ticipants of the Conference, to co-operation among 


the delegates, and to a courtesy that surpassed that 


of the UNO General Assembly. 


It is beyond doubt that a useful international in- 
strument was set up by this Conference; an instru- 
ment which will not be forgotten and which will 
render it possible to abandon the sphere of vague 
usage and to formulate written international rules 
on diplomatic intercourse. 

Our forecast published in the issue of January 1, 
1961 of the Review of International Affairs, asserting 
that this Conference would open the way to progress, 
has come true. But for the time being this refers 
only to the rules on diplomatic intercourse. It is to 
be expected that in the coming years the programme 
of the United Nations for the codification of diplo- 
matic law will be implemented, since UNO is prépar- 
ing the establishment of rules on consular relations, 
ad hoc diplomatic service, and the status of interna- 
tional personnel. This should be a codex of rules on 
international intercourse, of which the Vienna Con- 


vention represents the first and the most important 
chapter. 


the Convention | 


between the par-— 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


By Kiro GLIGOROV 


pee VENT changes in the economic system 
give rise to the question: why are. such 
hhanges made almost every year; does this mean 
hat an appropriate basis of the economic system is 
till being sought, or, are these changes of a different 
character, ie., changes which are inevitable in a 
apidly growing economy and in speedy social de- 
relopment, as is the case in Yugoslavia? 

Since 1952, the new economic system in Yugo- 
slavia has been characterized by two tendencies: 
he constant strengthening of the financial basis of 
workers’ self-management, and a search ffor the 
yptimal relationship between the planned guidance 
xf economic development and the independent acti- 
vities of economic organizations on the market. In 
his period, two fundamental facts have determined 
the nature of methods used for the attainment of 
this aim, i.e., the level of Yugoslavia’s economic de- 
velopment, and the gradual stabilization of workers’ 
councils through day-to-day business operations. 
These methods, naturally, would have been much 
more liberal in the past years if the financial basis 
of society had been stronger. In the years when, 
owing to poorly developed productive forces, it was 
necessary to concentrate most of the available 
funds in the hands of the Federation, it is 
slear that the financial basis of workers’ self- 
management could not be particularly exten- 
sive. As a result of this, the methods of bu- 
siness operations were also restricted. But with the 
rapid economic growth, the financial basis of eco- 
nomic enterprises has been expanding from year 
to year. And this is the real reason for the constant 
adjustment of the economic methods, i. e., of their 
adaptation to the real economic potential. Through 
this process, the very strength of workers’ councils 
is increasing, and, with greater financial resources, 
better prospects of their development are being 
created. 

One of the essential things which determine the 
specific characteristics of the Yugoslav economic 
system is the right of the workers’ councils 
sanctioned by the laws on the distribution of income 
passed in 1957 — to divide independently, after 
paying their contributions (taxes) to the Federation, 
their income between various standing funds and 
personal earnings. With this right, the working col- 
lectives are now in a position to act as competent 
producers and managers who must take care of both 
the personal incomes of workers and their standard 
of living, and of the further development of their 
enterprises. By being able to regulate this matter, 
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the working collectives are in a position to reconcile 
the interests of workers, both as managers and con- 
sumers. 

This right of the working collectives, introduced 
three years ago, paved the way for the further 
progressive development of the econdomic system 
in harmony with increases in the national income. 
Accordingly, the present changes represent an in- 
dispensable new phase in our development, which is 
based on the system of workers’ self-management 
and the planned guidance of the economy. In other 
words, these changes do not in any way alter the 
basis of the economic system; in fact they 
improve and further this system, in accordance with 
the needs and possibilities of the economy at the 
present level of development. 

What new things these changes introduce are 
higher Federal taxes on invested funds in fixed 
assets, the replacement of progressive taxes on 
income by a uniform proportional rate of taxation, 
and rents paid by mines. It is necessary to explain 
the reasons for these new measures and say why 
they will contribute to more effective business ope- 
rations. 

Let us first take Federal taxes on fixed assets. 


The Yugoslav economy is now entering its new 
five-year plan of economic development, during 
which large investments are to be made in new 


projects. This year alone, investments in fixed assets 
will amount to over one thousand billion dinars. In 
addition to this, the all-round industrialization of 
the country will be undertaken in the next few years. 
A far larger number of industrial projects will be 
built than in any corresponding period in the past. 
Production costs and the profitability of the entire 
economy in the coming period will depend on the 
way in which these great financial resources will be 
invested. In future, investments will be made by nu- 
merous investors who will be compelled, by eco- 
nomic instruments, to pay due attention to every 
dinar invested. Furthermore, the intention to build 
only profitable and up-to-date industrial projects in 
which labour will be most economically used, is yet 
another reason why it was deemed necessary to 
impose higher taxes on investments, the aim of which 
is to lead to a better utilization of social funds. 

It shouid not be forgoten that higher taxes on 
the invested funds will also act as a counterweight 
in the distribution of income, i.e., prevent unjustified 
and rapid increases in personal income and compel 
the working collectives to pay due care to the need 
of setting up their own funds, so as to be able to 


meet their obligations in repaying loans or finance 
fully, or partially, their development and expanded 
production by themselves. 

The first comments on the new system of distri- 
bution indicate that greater taxes on invested funds 
will produce a favourable effect. They will force the 
working collectives to seek new sources of income, 
to sell unnecessary machinery, and find more eco- 
nomical solutions for future projects. It is not ne- 
cessary to emphasize that, in the coming years, this 
may considerably increase the profitableness of 
business operations. 


Contrary to these increased taxes on investments, 
the new changes abolish progressive taxation, under 
which very developed enterprises had to pay anything 
up to 70 percent of their net profit in favour of the 
Federation will take only 15 percent of the enter- 
prises’ income. This enables economic organizations 
to retain 85 percent of their profit and to decide in- 
dependently how much of this profit is used as per- 
sonal earnigs of employees and how much for va- 
rious funds. This method of income taxation is 
obviously favourable for economic enterprises with 
higher productivity, smaller labour force and better 
installations. Thus, a financial basis is created for 
the introduction of more stimulative forms of re- 
muneration in economic enterprises, which will lead 
to greater efforts in raising productivity of work. 


The fact, however, that this low rate of income 
taxes, amounting to only 15 percent, enables profi- 
table enterprises to accumulate large funds, and that 
the needs of the Federation are not adequately co- 
vered, made it necessary to introduce an additional, 
or so-caled surtax, so that the Federation takes 
away one fourth of the net profit from those eco- 
nomic organizations whose profit is more than 6 
percent above the invested funds. This surtax does 
not change anything in the basic concepts and cha- 
racteristics of the system of distribution, since it 
-affects only a small number of highly profitable 
enterprises, and since its aim is to take away only 
one fourth of excess profits, which are often the 
result of monopolistic positions on the market, or 
of other benefits which are not always due to the 
work of such enterprises. , 


Finally, experience has shown that unequal na- 
tural conditions of business must also be taken into 
account when defining the obligations of economic 
enterprises towards the Federation. Thus, better na- 
tural business opportunities must not be allowed to 
become a source of increased profits for any of the 
enterprises which enjoy such opportunities. This is 
not only because they are in a_ position to exploit 
more easily the natural resources which are owned 
by the whole community, but also because the com- 
munity has invested very large sums to promote 
research and the exploitation of minerals in their 
branches of activity (oil, coal, non-ferrous metals, 
etc.). All such enterprises will, therefore, pay rents 
to the Federation, but the rules on this matter are 
so drawn up that better business conditions will 
also benefit other participants in the distribution of 
national income, such as the communes, the consti- 
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tuent Republic and, naturally, the 
themselves. 

Another effect of the new changes is greater de- 
centralization of funds in the economy, particularly 
of the funds of economic enterprises. This, in a 
certain sense, relieves the Federation from some 
tasks in the investment policy, which the economic 
organizations and the communes themselves will 
have to solve in the future. In this way, the Fede- 
ration will become concerned exclusively with major 
projects of the five-year economic development and 
with assistance to underdeveloped regions and their 
faster development. 

In accordance with this system of distribution, 
the entire banking system has been modified. First 


of all, new communal banks have been founded 


enterprises 


| 


which, to a large extent, finance economic develop-| 


ment in their territories, mobilize economic funds 
in such territories, so that the National Bank will be 
concerned with monetary stability and issuing 
policy, 
for the economy, i. e., turnover capital, mostly from 
funds which the communal banks will be obliged 
to deposit with the central bank. 


The new foreign exchange rates should also con- 


tribute to the efficiency of the economy. These new 


rates, corresponding to 750 dinars for one US dollar, 
are to improve the economic efficiency by enabling 


foreign markets to exert a growing influence on Yu-_ 


. 
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goslav consumers, and by _ strengthening those 
aspects of investment policy which take into ac- 
count the international division of labour and _ the 
necessity to increase export and improve our balance 
of payments. 


In accordance with these changes, the policy of 
prices, particularly in the field of raw materials and 
machinery, has also been changed. The tendency is 
to adjust the prices of all basic raw materials to 


: 
and provide only the supplementary funds} 


those on foreign markets, in accordance with the} 


exchange rate od 750 dinars to one US dollar, and to 


bring about a decrease in the prices of equipment, | 


as one of the essential factors which affect pro- 


duction costs in Yugoslavia. Together with the solv-| 
ing of individual production tasks of the five-year) 


plan of economic development, the prices of con- 


sumer goods are expected to change in such a way) 
as to eliminate the existing disproportion and adapt) 
and | 
; 


the relationship of prices of industrial goods 
foodstuffs to that existing in industrially developed 
countries. It will be easy to understand this tendency 
if one bears in mind that it is expected. that the 
national per capita income will increase to about. 


600 dollars by the end of the present five- -year Plan) 


of economic development. 


On the basis of the new changes, all the econonsil| 


and social factors have intensified their activities in 


order to adapt the country’s economy to new 


business conditions in the shortest possible time. 
This process of adaption is expected to take several 
months, and it will then be possible to review the 
tendencies of further economic development, and to 


asses the general effect of the new system of 
distribution. 


| 


YUGOSLAV LITERATURE AND THE WORLD ABROAD 


By Milos I. BANDIC 


VERYONE carries within himself love and fideli- 

ty to his native country; but the world deserves 
special devotion — for it is the homeland of man- 
kind. The immense, infinite space of the sky has open- 
ed its frontiers: man has stepped into the cosmos; 
and however great the excitement and the admira- 
tion called for by this feat of the human spirit and 
human courage, we are forced —- and who knows for 
how long —- to remain here, on the earth: there are 
so many things to be cleared up in man and his 
mutual relations, before we accept man’s escape, as 
his last chance against growing universal intolerance 
— his escape which has been his dream and for which 
he has been preparing from time immemorial: his 
Icarian self-banishment in the midst of the stars. But 
the sky which has always been the object of man’s 
longing, a dark fantasy, is today the source of new 
illusions. Meanwhile, man’s destiny should, first of 
all, find its reasons and prospects here on earth: we 
all look up to the stars, but we cannot all reach 
them — for many unachieved, unfulfilled human 
duties demand the constant and irreplaceable pre- 
sence of man, and the activity of all people, in which 
literature has its own specific function. 


“Man, who in the fantastic reality of the sky 
where he sought for Superman and found only the 
reflection of himself, will no longer be satisfied to 
find only his own phantom, only a non-human being, 
where he must seek only his own true reality.“ 


This seeking of man’s “true reality“ about which 
Karl Marx wrote so logically and so prophetically, is 
one of the primary obligations of the literary, huma- 
nist and philosophical thought of our time, to which 
the Yugoslavs are also giving their contribution by 
endeavouring, with all other interested peoples, to 
retufe — as Albert Camus said — “any force, wherever 
it many be, which is not in the service of the spirit.” 
If such words as being, spirit, man, mankind and 
existence are used so often, then this is a proof, and 
perhaps the most persuasive one, that in spite of all 
natural and artificial obstacles, national, religious, and 
racial antagonism, ideological barriers and military 
and political blocs, the world is still the common 
fatherland of men and that it is only there, depend- 
ing on their own choice, that either the tragic fate, 
night and destruction, and “a single endless winter” 
which is ominously foreshadowed by certain contem- 
porary philosophers, or a bounteous, happy and 
redeeming future, awaits them. 

It is in this spirit of sober realistic conscience that 
the Yugoslav literature of today has made its 
appearance in the world. The decades and centuries 
of its silent, almost anonymous growth in the shade 
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— up to this moment — was a time of forced silen- 
ce, of hidden unnoticed work, a time of blood and 
death, a time of steadfast but scarcely ever realizable 
ambitions, a time of numberless and nameless tombs. 
Europe, we know, has had its cataclysms,it sinister, 
chaotic crises, but it has also had far more epochs of 
universal progress and prosperity. But here, on 
their hard, stony Balkan soil, the Yugoslav peoples 
seem to have been predestined by history and fate 
to be a wall, a dam, a means of resistance to foreign 
invasion and penentration towards Europe, for long 
ages and almost up to the present day. We made 
sacrifices the world was sometimes not even 
aware of them — we often risked our own existence 
— and we received in exchange—andnot as a rare 
occurrence — an occasional absent-minded, benevo- 
lent smile of recognition; but more often, neglect, 
disparagement,-ignorance or new chains. 

But these pathetic reminiscences are no longer a 
complaint or a reproach: world events develop accord- 
ing to their own inexorable laws and rhythm and for 
those that lag too far behind and cannot endure, 
there is no mercy. What makes laments and dirges 
superflous are the efforts of the Yugoslav literature 
and culture, after all the social and political thunder- 
storms, and in the present dynamic activity if its 
own ideological and intellectual orientation, to keep 
in step and not to remain behind ,to persevere and 
find its proper place in the European literary and 
artistic movements and ferments. More than a 
hundred years ago, Petar Petrovi¢é Nijegos, the 
greatest Yugoslav poet, wrote the following lines: 


“Thou art young, Pasha Mahmudbegovic, 
Thou knowest not the world! 
The world is wider than thou thinkest!” 


This frank attitude towards the world, this 
awareness of its breadht is found in the fundaments 
of Yugoslav literature. It has never passed into the 
chrysalis state, it has never buried itself in self- 
complacence, with its rich folklore, or its variegated 
regional features, even when it has remained within 
their limits. For in one way or another it has hear- 
kened to the pulse of the world, established cultural 
relations and contacts and, through its most outstand- 
ing and most gifted representatives, fitted itself — 
even if only indirectly — to become part of the 
European cultural sphere. In its spiritual environment 
it has always striven for freedom of literary and 
artistic creation, for the freedom of words whose 
meaning and aim are the complete creative freedom 
of man, society and life. 

With this tradition, Yugoslav literature continues 


today, without megalomaniac or sentimental com- 
plexes or idolatrous passion for imitation, the pro- 
cess of its integration into the European spiritual 
pattern, into the wide field of the world spirit, not 
only through the proverbial window opened on the 
world out of sheer curiosity, but through construc- 
tive, fruitful penetration and union with the progres- 
sive achievements of the mind, from which something 
should be taken and to which something should be 
added. Free from rigid national prejudices and 
without the slightest trace of that aggresive patrio- 
tism according to which love of one’s own country 
must mean hatred of all other countries and peoples, 
and without doctrinal political propaganda, one of 
the basic objectives of Yugoslav social and cultural 
activity today is a free, equal and tolerant mankind, 
in quieter days to come to be freed from violence 
and fear, ready and ripe for peace. But for the time 
being this is only longed for. It deserves to be fought 
for; but this fight, the prerogative of determining 
war or peace, the prerogative of being the domi- 
nating cultural centre, is no longer the privilege of 
this or that nation or state ,but the privilege of all 
those who desire to cooperate in the common 
peaceful activity of manking. And an individual no 
longer build his own isolated happy island in a sea 
of tears and sufferings of others. All belong first to 
themselves and then to all; the world is becoming 
the collective concern of the world. Hence humanist 
thought, though not always efficiently expressed, 
is becoming more and more dominant, animated 
and spirited . 

The specific character of Yugoslav development 
in the field of literature and culture during the last 
fifteen years is that neither the dogmatic socialist- 
realist schemes of the East, nor the estranged, de- 
humanized, abstract art of the West have obtained 
priority or official support; having, without any 
special enthusiasm, tasted both fruits, the Yugoslav 
artists are seeking their own formula, in which the 
breath and the pulse of their own country, as well 
as of the restless, trembling heart of the world and 
the ardent passions which are part of everybody's 
life, are felt. This is literature and this is, as Martin 
Heidegger says, “Poetry that corresponds to the 
destiny of the age“. Miroslav Krleza, one of the most 
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prominent contemporary Yugoslav writer, has also 
commented on this responsibility: “To gather the 
whole political, cultural, and intellectual awareness 
of one’s own appearance in space and time, an 


awareness which today, after the defeats of many | 


centuries, is dispersed and pulled to pieces in 
numerous and isolated regional manifestations, to | 
collect all the necessary elements in a _ synthesis | 


will not be the cult of romantic phrases, but a ge- 
nuinely poetical observation of facts, to give the 


huge mass of creative material the framework of a| 


programme, to explain and to  interprete the 
whole tragedy of own schizms and mutual negations: 
this should be our primary mission”. This task will 
take several generations; in accepting it, the 
goslav writers — and this is the essential value of 
their efforts — bring their own anxieties and wishes 


to the level of the anxiety, fear and wishes of the | 


world in which we are living. 

But the actual, authentic message which they 
can convey — not as self-appointed prophets, but 
in proportion with their own power — is the message 
of our dramatic ordeal and cruel experience in the 
struggle for subsistence, independence and progress, 
in the struggle for those humanist and _ socialist 
principles which are neither bugbears nor threats 
to civilization, but its logical result and the means 
of progress through rebirth, the means of finding 
man’s “true reality“ and of discovering the future 
world, the friendly homeland of man. 

Poetry is a delicate instrument which, in its own 
manner, registers the dilemmas and crucial questions 


of our days. Contemporary Yugoslav poetry, as 
witnessed by its best representatives, has never 
turned a deaf ear to them, but signalized with 
unconventionality and non-conformity its ethical 
and aesthetic concepts, as well as its breadth of 
outlook, subject matter and expression. The Yu- 


goslav prose writers, notably the novelists Ivo An- 
dri¢é, Miroslav Krleza, Dobrica Cosi¢é, Mihajlo Lalié, | 
Vladan Desnica, Oskar Davi¢o and others — of whom | 
some have long been well-known and appreciated 
outside the boundaries of this country endow 
their work with universal, humanistic importance, | 
and in them man is a being who desires neither 
quietitude or tranquility as long as it is not com- 
mon property and for the common good; to them 
man is a fragile promise of life that, always impe- 
rilled, never ceases to struggle, to resist in spite of 
the cruelest and most painful deprivation. But man | 
can also triumph, and he triumphs by being prepa-_ 
red, by being ready for self-sacrifice and by resisting 
the pressure of the forces that fetter him. This invi- 
gorating, vital spirit is the indispensable contribution | 
of the Yugoslav writers to the contemporary world; 
the sooner the language of all the writers in the | 
world becomes common, and the ideas and goals. 
at least approximately identical, the sooner will 
they all be able to act in such a way that great and» 
resounding words are followed at least by modest. 
deeds, and all may work to the best of their powers 
for a world without hatred, fear or hunger, and for 
a peace which will be peace, not only in name, but 
also in its lasting ond noble essence. 
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WERWNOPROMIET 


METAL AND MACHINERY EXPORT - IMPORT CORPORATION 


EXPORTS: 


SIDERURGICAL PRODUCTS: 
Bloch sheets — reinforcing bars — various sec- 
tions — angles — flat bars — channels — joists 
steel biliets and sheet bars — railway material 
— steel tubes seamless and welded — cast 
iron pipes. 


SEMI—PRODUCTS OF COPPER AND COPPER 
ALLOYS: 


Sheets — strips — pipes — rods — circles — 
rails — copper ropes — foils — bare copper 
wire — conductor — welding electrodes. 


ALUMINIUM SEMI-PRODUCTS: 
Sheets, flat and corrugated — strips — circles 


— foils — tubes — wire drawn and extruded 
— bars — aluminium ropes and aluminium 
steel ropes — various sections — aluminium 
electrodes. 

LEAD SEMIS: 
Sheets — strips — tubes — wire — syphons 
— electrolytic zinc sheets. 

TIN SEMIS: 
Tin composition — tubes — wire — tin for 
soldering — strips — tinol wire. 

WIRE GOODS: 
Commnon wire nails — shoe tacks — horse 


shoe nails — barbed wire — wire netting. 


MATERIALS FOR INSTALLATION: 
Malleable tube fittings black and galvanized 
— boilers and radiators for central heating — 
armatures (gate and globe valves, taps, cocks, 
batteries etc.) for water, steam and gas. 


SANITARY ARTICLES: 
WC tanks (flushing cisterns) — WC pans — 


wash basins — bath tubs — bathroom stoves 
— ceramic tiles etc. 

SCREWS: : 

1 Bolts — nuts — washers — screw spikes -- 
wood screws — rivets. 

CHAINS: 


All kinds of ship and animal chains. 
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BELGRADE — Bul. Revolucije 28 YUGOSLAVIA 
Telephone 30-395-5; P. O. Box 239; Cable: 


TEHNOPROMET — BEOGRAD; 
Teleprinter: 01-130 


CAST FORGED AND PRESSED PARTS: 
From cast steel, gray cast iron and non ferrous 
metals, according to buyer's wish. 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS: 
Shovels — pickaxes — hoes — spades — forks 
axes — etc. 


CUTTING TOOLS: 
Twist drills — hand taps — twist drills with 
taper shank — rimmers — sets of tools — ma- 
chine and hand saws for metal cutting — wood 


saws — tool bits — planes. 
HAND TOOLS: 

Chrome vanadium wrenches — all kinds of 
pliers — steel wrenches — tinman’s shears — 
carpenter clamps — screw drivers — hand and 
Excelsior stocks and dies — steel letters and 
figures as well as other hand tools — steel tape 
measures — blacksmith anvils. 


HARDWARE — BUILDING FITTING — ALL KIND 
OF METAL PACKAGES: 
Black and galvanized barrels — drums — pe- 
trol cans of 20 litres type “JERRYCANS*“ 
steel bottles for butane and propane gas 
galvanized buckets. 


ARTICLE FOR COMMON USE: 
Various kinds of kitchen ranges — charcoal 
irons — gas stoves — aluminium and enamelled 
utensils — cookers — lanterns — globes and 
cylpebs — elecrodes — ladies and gents bi- 
cycles — chaf cutter knives. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES: 
Tractor “Zadrugar“ Diesel 40 — disc tractor 
ploughs — molbourd tractor ploughs — horse 
drawn ploughs — horse drawn grain drills — 
tractor grain drills with fertilizer distributor 
— movers — binders — hay rakes — threshers 
from 550 — 1380 cm. — hand and engine corn 
shellers — hammer mills — tractor trailers 
simple and tipping from 2—7 tons — knapsack 
and engine spravers for atomizers — dusters 
— sprinkler irrigation etc. — complete auto- 
matic pneumatic flour mills and mill ma- 


chinery. 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRY OF BELGRADE 
ANOTHER FACTORY — ‘BELIND’ ECONOMIC UNIT 


When a development department was formed 
at the “Pupin” factory of telecommunication and 
signal equipment in 1953 a great deal of good 
will and optimism was needed to further the 
progress of this department. 

It all began with the modest ambitions of a 
development department. But the young quali- 
fied personnel, few in number but full of enthu- 
siasm, saw its possibilities from the very  be- 
ginning, and they determined to take its future 
into their own hands and gradually turn it into 
an independent factory unit. 

This department of the “Pupin” factory has 
now become the “Pionir” factory, and is a mem- 
ber of the renowned “Belind“ association of 
electronic enterprises in Beolgrade. 


Above European Level 


The enterprise began with only a few engi- 
neers and twice the number of technicians, while 
today there are ten times as many experts in the 
factory. The number of engineers alone is now 
thirty, so that the number of qualified personnel 
has grown enormously. But the remarkable thing 
is that only 120 people take part in the total 
production process of the plant, so that the pro- 
portion between the workers and the qualified 
technical personnel in the factory is above the 
European average. 

Another interesting feature is that since the 
foundation of the factory all the people working 
in it have been direct producers in_ the literal 
sense of the word. On the one hand this is im- 
posed by the delicate nature of the work, and 
on the other it is fully reflected the high 
quality of the products. 

The opportunities offered for advanced trai- 
ning in a new branch of production interested 
and attracted young experts, who _ contributed 
the maximum of invention and enterprise to 
their work. In such conditions success was not 


in 
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long in coming and when, in 1960, the electronic | 
enterprises of Belgrade were united in “BELIND", | 
the former development unit of the Pupin factory | 


was already a recognized plant. And “Pionir”, as 


an independent factory, joined the three other | 


“Belind” enterprises. 


Now a Factory with Five 
Departments 


Nuclear and electronic instruments, telegraph 
and professional radio equipment, are among the 
articles produced .in the Pionir factory, and all 
of them are becoming more and more indispen- 
sable in the Yugoslav economy. The factory’s 
production plan for 1961 provides for 550 million 
dinars worth of goods, while the contracts con- 
cluded cover 658 million. The demand for its 
products, however, amounts to something like 
6 milliards dinars. j 

For the time being the Pionir factory supplies 
this demand only to the extent of 20 per cent, 
and that for assortment of products up to 75—80 
per cent. 

But its plans do not stop there. To produce 
as much as possible and as cheaply as possible, 
and to master the production of as many new 
articles as possible, is not only the desire of the 


Pionir collective but an urgent task that they 
have set themselves. 


Although the advantages of co-operation with 
related foreign firms (Redifon, Siemens) have 
by no means been ignored, everything is directed 
to the achievement of the basic task. 


Qualified personnel is the keynote of this de- 
velopment and success, and so the Board of Ma- 
nagement of the “Belind” enterprise is making 
further efforts to train qualified personnel in the 
best possible way, through advanced studies, pre- 
qualification of producers, scholarships granted 
to future experts etc. 


The relations of the plant with the central 
body are established on such a sound basis that 
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the advantages of the fusion are shortly expected. 


to show concrete requests. 


The ‘Pupin’ Telecommunication and 
ignal Equipment Factory 


central battery, 
intercom  te- 


- Telephone exchanges with 

- Automatic and CB telephones 
lephones and house telephones 

- Automatic and hand-operated 
stems and other  telecommunication 
ment. 

- Full assortment of cable accessories and in- 
stallation material for telecommunication. 

- Railway and highway signal equipment 


telegraph  sy- 
equip- 


[he ‘Avala’ Factory of Parts for 
flectronic Equipment 


— High and low voltage elecrolytic condensers 
— All kinds of condensers 

~ Metal layer resistors, attenuators 

— Potentiometers and high frequency cores. 
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INDUSTRY OF BELGRADE 


The ‘Nikola Tesla’ Factory of Radio 
and Television Sets and Equipment 


Radio Receivers 


— Battery-operated, universal, ultra-short-wave, 
transistor radio receivers, radiogrammophones, 
radiocabinets 


— Televisors with screens of 43 and 53 cms. 


— Instruments 


Parts (transformes, loudspeakers, reels and 


all other parts) for the above sets 


The ‘Pionir’ Factory of Electronic 
Instruments 


— Radio receivers and transmitters for ships 


and other radio equipment 

Electronic measuring instruments and special 
electronic instruments for measuring nuclear 
radiation 


DOCUMENTS 


President Tito’s Visit to Africa 


TALKS BETWEEN PRESIDENT TITO AND FERHAT ABAS 


Josip Broz Tito, President of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, and Ferhat 
Abas, Head of the Council of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic of Algeria, met on 
board the Galeb in Tunisia, on April 12, 1961. 


On this occasion, President Tito and President 
Ferhat Abas, and their associates, exchanged exhaus- 
tive views on all questions of common interest, 
particularly on those which, at the present juncture, 
concern the struggle of the Algerian people for their 
right to self-determination and independence. 

These talks were conducted in an atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual understanding, and confirmed 
the views contained in the communiqué issued at the 
conclusion of President Ferhat Abas’s visit to Yugo- 
slavia in June 1959. 

President Tito and President Ferhat Abas em- 
phasized that the struggle of the Algerian people con- 
stituted part of the struggle for the liberation of 
Africa, and was in compliance with the principles 
and aims of the United Nations Charter. The two 
Presidents pointed out the importance of the reso- 
lution of the United Nations General Assembly, by 


which the right of the Algerian people to free de-| 
termination and independence, on this basis of res- | 
pect for the unity and integrity of their territory, 
was recognized. 


President Tito and President Abas expressed 
their conviction that the Algerian problem could be. 
solved through negotiation between the French 
Government and the Provisional Government of 
Algeria, on the basis of the right to self-determina- | 
tion and independence, and respect for the territorial | 
integrity of Algeria. Such a solution of the Algerian | 
problem would contribute to the achievement of peace 
in North Africa and in the world in general. 

President Abas, in the name of the Provisional | 
Government and the people of Algeria, expressed 
appreciation to the peoples and the Government of | 
Yugoslavia for the support and aid they were rend-_ 
ering to the Algerian people in their struggle for 
national independence. 

President Tito confirmed the determination of | 
the peoples and the Government of Yugoslavia to| 
continue their suppport and aid to the people of | 
Algeria. 


COMMUNIQUE ON YUGOSLAV — TUNISIAN TALKS 


At the conclusion of President Tito’s visit 
to Tunisia the following joint communiqué 
was issued in Tunis on April 14: 


“At the invitation of Habib Bourgiba, President 
of the Republic of Tunis, Josip Broz Tito, President 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, and 
his wife, paid an official visit to Tunisia from April 
9 to 14, 1961. 

“President Tito was accompanied by Lazar Koli- 
Sevski, President of the People’s Assembly of the 
People’s Republic of Macedonia, Veljko Micunovié¢, 
Under-State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Leo 
Mates, Secretary General of Yugoslav President. 

“In the course of the visit the two heads of state, 
with their associates, exchanged views on the rela- 
tions between the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia and the Republic of Tunisia, on the develop- 
ment of friendly cooperation between the two coun- 
tries, and on the international situation. 

‘The two Presidents welcomed the sincerity cordi- 
ality, understanding and mutual respect which had 
been expressed in their talks and which charactized 
the relations between the two countries. 


“The two President were pleased to find that 
commercial, technical, scientific and cultural exchan- 
ge between the two countries had been developing 
favourably and to their mutal advantage. 

“The two Presidents found that the visits exchan- 
ged between the representatives and the delegations 
of the two countries had contributed to better 
mutual understanding, to the exchange of mutual 
experience, and to the stimulation of cooperation 
between the two countries. 

“For the purpose of developing and _ increasing 
exchange between the two countries, the two Presi- 
dents agreed to conclude agreements on technical, 
scientific and cultural cooperation. It was foreseen 
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that negotiations for long-term economic coopera-_ 
tion would be started. . 

“The two Presidents expressed their firm convic- | 
tion that in international relations respect for the 
principles of independence, equality and non-inter- | 
ference with internal affairs, was indispensable foul 
the strengthening of peace and for genuine coope- | 
ration between states and peoples. 

“They confirmed their adherence to the principle 
of the right of all peoples to free development, re- 
gardless of their political, economical or social 
system. The two Presidents also expressed their con- 
viction that international problem could and should 
be solved peacefully, through negotiation, without 
resorting to threats or violence, in compliance with 
the principles and aims of the United Nations 
Charter. 

“Having in view the threats to peace troubling the 
international situation, the heads of the two states 
considered that the policy of non-alignment  ren- 
dered it possible to make an important contribution 
to the preservation of peace and to the strengthenin 
of international security. In this respect they found 
that the non-aligned countries could exert important 
influence by the harmonizing of their concepts and 
the co-ordination of their actions. 

“The heads of the two countries recorded with 
satisfaction the progress achieved by the liberation 
of many African countries and by the independence. 
they had obtained. They were of the opinion _ that 
the process of decolonization, the imperative of our 
time, should be continued without delay up to the 
final liquidation of the colonial regime in all its 
forms and on all territories where it still existed, 
especially in Africa and in Asia. In this spirit, the 
two Presidents confirmed their support for the 
peoples that were still struggling for emancipation 
and liberation. 


( 


__ ‘The two Presidents condemned strongly and in- 
dignantly the shameless acts of racial discrimination 
and the policy of apartheid. 

“As regards the Congo, the two heads of | state 
expressed their profound anxiety at the continuation 
of riots and instability in this African country. 
They considered that the settlement of the Con- 
golese crisis demanded the cessation of foreign in- 
tervention and interference, as well as the resolute 
application of the decisions of the Security Council 
and the UNO General Assembly, particularly in con- 
nection with the withdrawal of all civil and mi- 
litary colonialist elements. 

_."The two Presidents reviewed the problem of 
aid to insufficiently developed countries. They agreed 
that the great inequality which was reflected in 
the division of the world into developed and in- 
sufficiently developed countries constituted a grave 
danger to peace and international stability. 

_“In this connection, the heads of the two coun- 
tries considered that the increase of aid to insuffi- 
ciently developed countries, without any political 
conditions, constituted an important contribution to 
the strengthening of peace, to harmonious relations 
between peoples, and to free and equal cooperation 
between states. 

“The two Presidents considered that the cessation 
of the arms race, the prohibition of the use of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and of tests 
with them, and the achievement of general and 
complete disarmament, would greatly contribute to 
the strengthening of world peace. In view of this, 
they agreed that it was necessary for all states to 
make every endeavour to attain international agree- 
ment in this direction. They also emphasized their 


firm determination to support in future all construc- 
live initiative which would contribute to the solution 
of this problem, which is of the greatest importance 
to the further destiny of mankind. 

“The heads of the two countries devoted great 
attention to the Algerian problem and reviewed its 
various aspects, notably its development in recent 
times. They considered that the continuation of the 
war was a grave danger to peace and international 
security. They confirmed their full support for the 
Algerian people in their struggle for liberation, and 
they expressed their genuine solidarity with the 
Provisional Algerian Government in its action, whose 
aim is to secure Algerian’s right to self-determination 
and independence. 


“The two Presidents considered that only sincere 
negotiations between the Provisional Algerian Go- 
vernment and the French Government could render 
it possibie to end the war and to reach an equitable 
solutions of the Algerian problem on the basis of 
self-determination and independence. 


“In this way, international peace and _ security, 
gravely endangered in this part of the world, would 
be preserved, which would mean a significant con- 
tribution to the inauguration of a new era of free 
and fruitful international cooperation. 


“Finding that personal contact and direct ex- 
change of views were useful ,the two heads of state 
looked forward with pleasure to President Habib 
Bourgiba’s official visit to Yugoslavia, and _ they 
expressed their conviction that it would contribute 
to the further strengthening of friendly relation and 
to. the development of mutually advantageous co- 
operation between Yugoslavia and Tunis“. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE ON TITO — NASSER TALKS 


Following the talks between President Tito 
of Yugoslavia and President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic, a joint communiqué 
was issued in Alexandria on April 22, 1961, 
which reads: 


“President Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia paid a 
visit to the United Arab Republic from April 17 to 
22, 1961 and had talks with President Nasser on the 
world situation and relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

“They reaffirmed the statements on major out- 
standing world problems made during previous vi- 
sits to each other’s countries, and on other occasions. 

“In connection with foreign intervention in Cuba, 
the two Presidents issued a joint declaration on 
April 19, 1961: "Having carefully studied the acts of 
foreign intervention in Cuba in the recent past and 
at present; arms deliveries, the use of foreign ter- 
ritory and other assistance to the invaders, we have 
regretfully reached the conclusion that these acts 
represent an attack on Cuba’s independence, a nega- 
tion of the principles of the United Nations and a 
sreach of world peace, which calls for a firm stand 
and urgent steps on the part of the world com- 
munity of nations. We express the indignation and 
Jeep anxiety of our countries and nations at these 
icts, as well as their determination to take all pos- 
sible measures and extend every assistance in order 
o bring foreign intervention in Cuba to an end 
und preserve that country’s independence. We are 
ully aware that these events have strongly shaken 
he world, but we are confident that all peace-loving 
lations will rally under the banner of reason, justice 
ind respect for other peoples rights in international 
elation.’ wae” 

“The two Presidents reaffirmed their view that 
itemtps to settle international issues by force or by 
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interference in the internal affairs of others consti- 
tute an immediate threat to world peace. They con- 
sider that all countries should pledge themselves for 
the universal acceptance of the principles of inde- 
pendence and equality in relations between states, 
for the elimination of force as a means in interna- 
tional relations, and for the settlement of all out- 
standing international issues exclusively by peaceful 
negotiation. 

“President Tito and President Nasser have also 
reviewed the latest developments in connection with 
the problems of disarmament, the Congo, Algeria, 
Palestina and Laos. 


“They believe that efforts should be doubled in 
order to reach complete and general disarmament, 
and utilize the material resources of the world for 
constructive purpose and for the peace and well- 
being of mankind. 

“As regards the Congo, the two Presidents deplo- 
red the failure of the United Nations Organization 
to carry out its resolutions supporting the indepen- 
dence, unity and territorial integrity of this country, 
and urged the implementation of these resolutions 
without further delay. They expressed the view that 
it is necessary to exert efforts to extend every possible 
assistance to the lawful Congolese government, 
headed by Premier Antoine Gizenga. 

“The two heads of state examined with concern 
the obstacles preventing the efforts to end the war 
in Algeria. They stressed that peace in Algeria can 
be achieved only by granting the Algerian people 
their legitimate rights for which they have already 
paid dear, suffering sacrifices in the course of their 
seven-year-long armed struggle. 

“The two Presidents reaffirmed their earlier sta- 
tements, in which they supported the full restoration 
of the rights of the Palestinian Arabs. 


“In connection with Laos, they reiterated their 
view that the present crisis should be settled 
on the basis of strict respect for this country’s in- 
dependence and, neutrality, and of complete absten- 
tion from interference in its internal affairs. 


“The two Presidents expressed their anxiety at 
the unfavourable development and dangerous dete- 
rioration of the international situation caused by the 
latest events. In this connection, they called for con- 
sultations among uncommitted countries, in order 
to strengthen world peace, preserve the indepen- 
dence of all nations, an remove the danger of inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other countries. 


“These consultations will also have the object of 
strengthening economic, cultural and technical co- 
operation to the benefit of all nations, and of the 
world community as a whole. 


“The two Presidents again reviewed relations 
between Yugoslavia and the United Arab Republic, 
and expressed satisfaction at the development of 
these relations. They expressed their determination 
and that of their governments to continue to im- 
prove these relations in all fields.“ 


In connexion with Laos, they reaffirmed their 
view that the present crisis should be solved on the 
basis of strict respect of independence of that coun- 
try and of its neutrality, as well as of complete non- 
interference in its internal affairs. 


Presidents Tito in Nasser express the view that 
it is necessary “to make efforts towards extending 
every possible assistance to the lawful Congolese 
Government headed by Premier Antoine Gizenga.“ 


The two Presidents have reaffirmed their earlier 
statements, in which they lent support to the full 
restoration of the rights of Palestine Arabs. 


They consider, the communiqué says, that it is 
indispensable to double the efforts to reach a com- 
plete and general disarmament and to direct the 
material means of the world towards constructive 
efforts, peace and well-being of mankind. 


The two Presidents have again examined rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and the United Arab Re- 
public and expressed full satisfaction with their de- 
. velopment. They also expressed their and their Go- 
vernments’ determination to continue promoting these 
relations in all fields. 


Points from the Press Conference 


A spokesman of the State Secretariat for 
Foreign Affairs held on April 21 a press confe- 
rence for Yugoslav and foreign journalist, and 
answered questions on current problems of 
foreign policy. 


VISIT OF ALEKSANDAR RANKOVIC TO GREECE. 
— “The forthcoming visit of Aleksandar Rankovic¢, 
Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council, to 
Greece, will afford a fresh oportunity for direct 
contact and exchange of views between senior re- 
presentatives of the two governments, and will help 
further advance Yugoslav-Greek relations. The visit 
will take place from May 2 to 6 this year.“ 


MEETING OF HEADS OF UNCOMMITTED COUN- 
TRIES. — “For the moment we cannot make any 
comment on the report that a meeting of the heads 
of the uncommitted countries has been planned 
to take place in Belgrade or Cairo at the beginning 
of July. We can only say that, in our opinion, sucha 
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conference could be very useful at the present 
moment.“ 


RESOLUTION ON THE CONGO. — “It is deplorable 
that the United Nations General Assembly should 
not have approved that part of the Resolution on 
the Congo, submitted by some Asian and_ African) 
countries and Yugoslavia, fixing the time-limit for 
the withdrawal of the Belgians from the Congo a 
21 days, and calling for sanctions in. the event 0. 
the Belgians refusing to withdraw within the se 
time-limit.“ 


KENNEDY’S LATEST STATEMENT. — “We have 
not yet had time to study this statement, but wha 
President Kennedy said in his reply to Premie 
Khrushchev on April 18, i. e., that what the Soviet} 
Government believed was its own affair but tha 

what it did in the world was the concern of th 

whole world, is equally true of the American Govern- 
ment. We consider it to be a positive fact that Pre- 
sident Kennedy should have ephasized that ‘th 

armed forces of the USA would not intervene in) 
any way’ and that ‘any unilateral American inter-} 
vention, in the absence of an attack from outside: 
against us or any of our allies, would be contrary to 
our tradition and our international comitments.’ I 

this is the attitude which the US Government ha 

decided to apply consistently, it will provide a notable: 
contribution to peace.“ ) 


WHITE PAPER ON ALBANIA. — “The attack mad 
against Yugoslavia in an article published in thie 
paper “Zeri i Populit* on the 19th of this month, 
yet another in the series of anti-Yugoslav attacks 
would not be worthy of comment were it not for the 
fact that it referred to the Albanian Government’s: 
intention to continue its provocative policy. It i 


interesting to note that the article concluded b 
saying that a fabricated trial of the kind held in the 
past, would soon take place.“ 


Meetings and Talks 


PRESIDENT TITO IN U. A. R. — President Tit 

and members of a Yugoslav delegation visited the: 
U. A. R. from April 17 to 22, President Tito and Pre- 
sident Naser had political talks on the world situ- 
ation and the direct relations between the two 
countries. 


DJURO PUCAR IN U. A. R. — Djuro Pucar, Presi-| 
dent of the People’s Assembly of the Federal Yugo- 
slav Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina ,paid a pri- 
vate visit to the U.A.R. from April 16 to 22, when he 


took part in the political talks between President Tito 
and President Nasser. 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT QUADROS’S SPECIAL MIS- 
SION. — Following an invitation from the Yugo- 
slav Government, a special mission of the Barazilian 
President for the expansion of economic co-ope- 
ration with Yugoslavia stayed in Belgrade towards 
the end of April. The members of the mission discus- 
sed with senior Yugoslav officials economic and other 
questions of interest to the two countries. : 


TRIPOLITANIAN MINISTER IN YUGOSLAVIA. | 
Dr G. Kerbish, Tripolitanian (Libian) Minister of 
Health, visited Belgrade in the second half of April 
as the guest of Dr Herbert Kraus, State Under-Secre- 
tary for National Health. He vas interested in the 
organization of the health service and he visited 
several health institutions. | 


SERGEJ KRAJGER IN MILAN, — Sergej Krajger, 
Member of the Federal Executive Council and 


President of the Foreign Trade Committee, stayed 
in Milan in the second half of April as the guest of 
Signor Martinelli, Italian Minister of Foreign Trade, 
with whom he had discussions. Sergej Krajger also 
paid a visit to the Milan Fair Ground. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


DANISH SOCIALISTS IN BELGRADE. A. study 
delegation of the Danish Socialist National Party 
visited Belgrade in the second half of April. The de- 
legation was interested in workers’ management and 
social self-government, and other questinos relat- 
ing to Yugoslav internal life. 


MEETING IN ATHENS. — Krsto Bulaji¢, President 
of the Yugoslav League for Peace, and Miroslav 
Vitorovic, Secretary General of the League, spent 
some time in Athens in April. They had talks with 
representatives of the movement for peace and Bal- 
kan co-operation between Greece, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania. 


UN EXPERT IN BELGRADE. — Mr. G. Menris, Head 
of the UN European Office for Recruiting Experts, 
stayed in Belgrade on April 15 and 16. He met the 
experts whom the Yugoslav Government as candi- 
dates at UNO. Fifteen Yugoslav experts for different 
branches of economy will be placed at the disposal 
of UNO, with the aim of extending assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and 
South America. 


OF THE TRADE UNION CONFEDERATION 


GUESTS OF MINERS’ UNION. — Delegations of the 
Miners’ Trade Union of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Swedish Chemists’ Trade Union 
Spent some time in Yugoslavia in the second half of 
April as guests of the Yugoslav Miners’, Metal Wor- 
kers’ and Chemists’ Union. They toured the Kreka, 
Banovici and RaSa mines, and discussed the system 
of remuneration, workers’ self-management and the 
technical training of workers. 


LEBANESE TRADE UNION DELEGATION. — A 
delegation of the Lebanese Independent Trade Union 
Federation arrived in Belgrade on April 19 fora 
visit to the Yugoslav Trade Union Confederation. 
They exchanged with Yugoslav trade union officials 
experiences gained from the work of their trade 
union organizations, and are to tour several. working 
collectives in this country. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SOVIET TRADE UNIONS. 
— At the invitation of the Central Committee of 
Building Workers of the USSR, a delegation of the 
Yugoslav Building Workers’ Union arrived in 
cow at the end of April for a fortnight’s visit. The 
delegation is returning a visit paid to Yugoslavia by 
Soviet building workers. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


THE ECONOMY 


YUGOSLAV — USA AGREEMENT. — An agreement 
was signed in Belgrade on April 19 between the 
sovernments of Yugoslavia and the USA on a 150,000 
dollar loan, to be granted by the US Government 
for the purchase of part of the equipment needed 
for scientific research work in the laboratory for 
radio-active material in Vinéa. The agreement was 
signed by Joze Brilej, Assistant State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and Carl Rankin, US ambasador in 
Belgrade. 
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YUGOSLAV ECONOMISTS IN LONDON. — A Yu- 
goslav economic delegation headed by Zvonko Mo- 
ri¢, Vice-President of the Federal Chamber of In- 
dustry, has been staying in London sice April 24. In 
the course of the visit, the further promotion of 
industrial and economic co-operation between the 
two countries will be discussed. 


YUGOSLAV ECONOMIC DELEGATION IN CUBA. 
— A Yugoslav economic delegation led by Vido Kru- 
nic, Assistant President of the Trade Committee, 
left for Havana on April 18 to negotiate the con- 
clusion of a protocol on trade, and to discuss pos- 
sibilities for the expansion of economic co-operation 
with that country. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


U. A. R. ECONOMISTS IN YUGOSLAVIA. — A 
group of 10 outstanding U. A. R. experts for planning 
and economic development arrived in Belgrade on 
April 19 at the invitation of the Federal Institute 
for Economic Planning. The U.A.R. economists are 
interested in problems relating to planning and other 
economic questions. 


MEETING OF YUGOSLAV-GREEK-COMMISSION. 
— The second regular meeting of the Yugoslav- 
Greek Mixed Commission for Frontier Questions 
began in Salonica on April 18. The meeting is to 
discuss the work of the sectional commissions and 
the reconstruction of signs along the frontiers. 


COOPERATION WITH POLAND. — A delegation of 
the Polish State Commission for Prices arrived in 
Belgrade on April 15. In the course of their stay in 
Yugoslavia ,the delegation will study the system and 
policy of prices in this country. 


News in Brief 


TRADE EXCHANGE. — An increase of about 11 
per cent annually in the social product in_ the 
1961—1965 period is expected to be accompanied by 
an average annual increase of over 10 per cent in 
Yugoslav trade with other countries. 
IMPORT—EXPORT. — As provided for by the new 
Five Year Plan, the rate of increase in exports is 
to average 13 per cent and in imports a little less 
than 10 per cent annually. 


The planned share of individual regions in Yugoslav 
foreign trade in 1965 compared to that in 1960 


Share in % 


Region 
1960 1965 


West Europe and 
North America 
export 55 
import 
Eastern Europe 
and China 
export 2 
import 26. 
Asia and Africa 
export 1 
import 1 
Latin America 
export 
import 
Other region of the world 
export 4 
import Wed) 


PARTNERS IN FOREIGN TRADE EXCHANGE. — 
In 1960, Yugoslavia traded with over 80 countries. 


The first ten countries on the list of exports and 
imports absorbed about 71 per cent, and the re- 
maining countries 20 per cent. 


EXPORTS IN 1960. — In 1960, Yugoslav exports 
reached the value of 170 milliard dinars or 567 mil- 
lion US dollars, thus having increased by about 19 
per cent. 


TRANSPORT 


IMPROVEMENT OF TRANSPORT. — Total invest- 
ments to be made over the 1961—1965 period in the 
modernization of passenger transport on the Adria- 
tic will amount to 12.5 milliard dinars. In this way, 
navigation will be adapted to the growing require- 
ments of tourism. 


TOURISM TRAINS. — Yugoslav railways will in- 
troduce for the tourist season several special inter- 
national trains intended for tourists. 


“MERCHANT MARINE. — The total tonnage of the 
Yugoslav Merchant Marine last year amounted to 
720,780 gross registered tons, 30% of which belongs 
to the regular fleet, while the remaining 70% include 
cargo and tanker vessels. 


RIVER SHIPBUILDING YARDS. — River ship- 
building yards in Serbia are building about 40 diffe- 
rent vessels tug-boats, barges, dredgers and passenger 
ships this year. It is expected that within the next 
five years the value of the vessels built will reach 
the figure of over 40 milliard dinars. 


Political Diary 


April 17 — A meeting of the Foreign Affaires Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Federal 
People’s Assembly was held, at which the 
report on the work of the Federal Executive 
Council in 1960 was discussed. 


April 19 — Following a two-day session the Federal 
People’s Assembly ended its work. The As- 
sembly heard a report by Edvard Kardelj and 
Adopted the General Law on Forests and the 
“ial of the Federal Executive Council for 


April 19 — A conference of the Yugoslav Women’s 
Organization began work in Zagreb, in the 
presence of 700 delegates and delegation from 
a number of countries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Bosa Cveti¢, President of the Associat- 
ion of Women's Societies, submitted a report 
on the socio-political activity of women in the 
commune. 


April 20 — The first Yugoslav symposium on nuclear 
fuels began its work. 


April 24 — A consultation on housing problems, pre- 
sided over by Svetozar Vukmanovi¢, was held 
in the Central Council of the Trade Union 
Confederation. 


April 26 — President Tito returned to Yugoslavia 
ee having been absent from the country for 
ays. 
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Diplomatic Diary 


April 14 — In Monastir, President Tito received 
Jovan Vukmanovié, Yugoslav Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Libia. : 

April 19 — Edvard Kardelj, Vice President of the 
Federal Executive Council, received Mr K. L. 
Rankin, US Ambassador in Belgrade, on a 
farewell visit. : ; 

April 19 — In Alexandria, President Tito received 
Segnor Armando Rivera, Cuban Ambassador 
in Cairo, at his own request. 


New Contributor 


MILOS BANDIC: Literary critic, and Editor of 
“Knjizevne novine“, Published a collection of 
critical reviews, “The Time of the Novel“, and 
number of essays in various Yugoslav news- 
papers and magazines. / 
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